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If  I  might  give  a  short  hint  to  an  impartial  writer  it  would  be  to  tell  him  his  fate.  If  he  resolves  to  venture  upon  the  dangerous 
precipice  of  telling  unbiassed  truth,  let  him  proclaim  war  with  mankind^neither  to  give  nor  to  take  quarter.  If  he  tells  the  crimes 
of  great  men,  they  faU  upon  him  with  the  iron  hands  of  the  law;  if  he  tells  them  of  virtues,  when  they  have  any,  then  the  mob 
attacks  him  with  slander.  But  if  he  regards  truth,  let  him  expect  martyrdom  on  both  sides,  and  then  he  may  go  on  fearless.— Tiz  h  oe. 


POLITICAL  AND  SOCIAL. 

THE  HAWARDEN  REVELATION. 

The  continued  and  even  growing  attention  that  is 
paid  to  the  poor  little  speech  which  Mr  Gladstone 
delivered  yesterday  fortnight  to  some  seven  score  persons 
at  Hawarden  is  partly  due  to  the  great  dearth  of 
subjects — railway  accidents  and  the  Tichborne  trial 
excepted — that  are  now  available  for  discussion ;  but 
there  is  something  more  in  it  than  that.  Some  political 
topics,  like  good  wine,  improve  by  being  old  ;  others, 
like  polluted  water,  become  more  offensive  the  longer 
they  are  allowed  to  stagnate.  Mr  Gladstone’s  speech 
falls  in  either  of  these  categories,  according  to  the  way 
in  which  it  is  regarded  by  the  supporters  of  sectarian 
and  un.sectarian  education.  We  confess  that  we  did  not 
attach  much  significance  to  it  when  a  garbled  report 
was  circulated  last  week,  and  especially  when  Mr  Glad¬ 
stone’s  secretary  took  the  trouble  to  write  to  Mr  Joseph 
Chamberlain,  saying  that  “the  telegraphic  summary  does 
not,  in  Mr  Gladstone’s  judgment,  accurately  convey  the 
scope  of  his  speech,  as  the  recommendation  and  argu¬ 
ment  which  it  contained  were  founded,  not  on  any 
general  rule,  but  on  the  local  circumstances  of  the  case 
at  Hawarden,  which,  of  course,  it  does  not  fully  set 
forth.”  But  now  that  a  full  report  of  the  speech  has 
been  published,  and  that  its  “  scope  ”  has  been  descanted 
upon  by  semi-official  organs,  it  does  seem  to  us  very  signifi¬ 
cant,  all  the  more  so,  as  it  was  evidently  delivered  with 
special  reference  to  Hawarden,  probably  without  any 
premeditation,  and  therefore  more  accurately  reflects  the 
Premier  s  mind.  It  is  not  a  manifesto,  trimmed  and 
polished  to  please  as  many  voters  as  possible  in  all  parts  of 
the  kingdom,  but  something  even  more  noteworthy.  It  is 
tot  a  declaration  of  policy,  in  which  the  public  may  see 
as  much  or  as  little  honesty  as  it  likes,  but  an  outspoken 
statement  of  Mr  Gladstone’s  wishes  on  the  vexed  Educa¬ 
tion  Question,  and  a  clear  indication  of  the  policy  that 
he  would  like,  as  far  as  possible,  to  see  enforced.  It 
coincides  so  exactly  with  the  tactics  that  Mr  Forster  has 
een  openly  and  secretly  adopting  for  a  long  time  past, 
oat  they  who  are  not  inspired  as  to  the  meaning  of  Mr 
right  s  readmission  to  the  Cabinet  may  be  excused  for 
Dot  altogether  adopting  the  opinion  at  which  the  National 
I  ocation  ^ague  arrived  last  week,  that  the  return  of 
r  Bright  is  “  a  ground  of  assurance  that  Ministers  are 
prepared  so  to  modify  their  educational  policy  as  to  bnng 
into  harmony  with  Liberal  principles  and  restore  the 
m  y  of  the  Liberal  party.”  It  may  be  so,  and  from 
^^•nisters  who  are  prepared  to  do  a  great  deal  for  the  sake 
would  be  rash  to  expect  very  close  agree- 
frl  j  the  principles  that  they  avow  to  their 

facT  ^  measures  that  they  adopt  for  the  satis - 

una*°°  fbe  nation;  but  while  those  measures  are  still 

considering  what  are  the  prin- 
its  chief ^  ^  ^^^o^Ded  by  the  Ministry,  or  at  least  by 

all  file  circumstances  of  the 
held  “  f  meeting  are  interesting.  The  meeting  was 
0  consider  whether  it  was  desirable  to  supply  the 


present  deficient  school  accommodation  by  the  formation 
of  a  School  Board,  or  to  raise  the  necessary  funds  by 
voluntary  efforts.”  It  was  pointed  out  that  as  four- 
fifths  of  the  children  in  Hawarden  are  already  provided 
for  on  the  voluntary  system,  and  only  one-fifth  is  now*  to 
be  catered  for,  it  would  be  monstrously  expensive  to 
have  a  School  Board  which  might  possibly  render  some 
of  the  existing  schools  useless  in  its  efforts  to  relieve 
part  of  the  children  now  attending  them,  as  well  as  the 
balance  still  unprovided  for,  from  the  overwhelming 
clerical  influence  that  at  present  exists ;  and  this  econo¬ 
mical  argument  was  made  all  the  more  impressive  by  the 
announcement  that,  if  a  voluntary  school  were  adopted, 
Mr  Gladstone  and  other  members  of  his  family  would 
subscribe  forty  per  cent,  of  the  requisite  funds.  We  are 
not  sufficiently  acquainted  with  the  specialities  of 
Hawarden  to  say  that  this  is  not  for  it  the  best  arrange¬ 
ment,^  and  that  the  objections  of  the  Unitarians  and 
other  Nonconformists  deserved  more  consideration  than 
they  received  at  the  meeting ;  but  it  is  clear  that  these 
tactics,  which  Mr  Gladstone  heartily  endorsed,  represent 
in  little  the  whole  policy  of  the  clerical  party  throughout 
the  country.  As  at  Hawarden,  the  priests  have  got  the 
upper  hand  in  the  educational  arrangement  of  every  part 
of  the  country.  They  were  only  impressed  with  the 
importance  of  education  when  wicked  people  like  Lord 
Brougham  and  Mr  Charles  Knight  had  shown  that  if 
the  Church  would  not  apply  some  of  its  wealth  to  the 
performance  of  its  duties  as  an  educational  establish¬ 
ment,  the  people  should  have  education  in  spite  of 
it,  perhaps  not  quite  in  harmony  with  priestly  ideals; 
and  their  abounding  zeal  on  the  subject  has  only  been 
apparent  since  they  have  found  out  the  way  to  apply 
to  the  further  endowment  of  priestcraft  the  resources 
which,  when  the  Educational  Department  was  first 
started,  were  not  so  intended.  If  the  secret  history  of 
the  Department  could  be  made  public,  we  believe  there 
would  be  some  wonderful  revelations  as  to  the  tricks 
that  had  been  resorted  to  for  strengthening  the  clerical 
machinery  of  education,  and  weakening  every  other. 
But  no  revelation  is  needed  to  show  how  extensive  is  the 
network  now  in  existence,  and  how  in  nearly  every 
country  district  the  same  argument  for  perfecting  it  can 
be  used  with  nearly  as  much  force  as  at  Hawarden. 
We,  the  priests  and  patrons  of  the  Established  Church, 
it  is  said,  have  already  provided  schools  for  half,  or  it 
may  be  four-fifths  of  the  juvenile  population.  Our  rich 
Church-goers  will  find  money  to  help  us  in  building  what¬ 
ever  new  schools  are  required,  and  nearly  all  the  rest  can 
be  obtained  by  fair  means  or  foul  from  Whitehall. 
Why  should  you  trouble  yourselves  about  School  Bo.ards 
in  which  Unitarians  and  other  infidels  may  find  a  place, 
and  EO  induce  “  quarrellings  and  bickerings,”  where 

otLorwioo  wovild  bo  ihc  peaceful  BUpreiuaoy  of  the 

priesthood  ?  There  are  plenty  of  us  ready  to  manage 
everything  for  you.  Here,  in  Hawarden,  we  propose  to 
have  a  committee  of  sixteen  persons.  Seven  of  us 
priests  will  sit  upon  it.  The  patron  of  the  living  and 
the  two  churchwardens  will  vote  with  ns.  You 
parishioners  may  elect  the  rest,  but,  as  yon  can  on  y 
nominate  six  against  ten  of  us,  it  is  hardly  wor  your 
while  to  choose  any  who  will  interfere  with  our  arrange¬ 
ments.  “For  these  reasons  he  supported  the  resolu- 
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hundreds  Tiecause  of  the  TJnion.  Either  he  and  600,000 
of  his  fellow-men  were  to  bow  down  at  the  feet  of  a 
tyrannical  landed  aristocracy*,  and  a  grasping,  parsi¬ 
monious  class  of  farmers,  or  they  must  emigrate  to 
another  country,  where  they  could  live  by  their  labour. 
With  him  it  was  humanity  first,  and  his  country  next.* 
If  he  saw  there  were  freedom,  plenty,  and  happiness  for 
labourers  in  Canada  or  the  United  States,  and  English 
farmers  continued  to  crush  them,  he  would  stay  there 
five  years  till  he  had  brought  out  the  men,  and  brought 
the  landlords  and  farmers  to  their  senses.” 

This  is  a  plain  statement  of  the  case ;  and,  if  the 
farmers  come  in  for  too  large  a  share  of  reproach,  it 
must  be  remembered  that  often,  whilst  they  are  in  reality 
the  helpless  vehicles  of  oppression,  they  appear  to  the 
labourers  to  be  themselves  responsible  for  the  short 
wages  and  scurvy  treatment  which  have  excited  so  much 
indignation.  Mr  Arch,  however,  knows  as  well  as  any¬ 
body,  that  tho  evils  he  has  set  himself  to  remedy  are 
due  in  far  the  largest  measure  to  the  laws,  customs,  and 
prejudices  that  keep  the  English  agricultural  labourer 
stationary  whilst  everything  else  moves.  The  “  reluct¬ 
ance  ”  with  which  Mr  Arch  declares  that  he  resorts  to 
emigration  will  be  appreciated  by  all  who  have  any 
acquaintance  with  the  soil  of  England,  for  its  untilled 
and  half-tilled  acres  could  absorb  all  this  labour  with  a 
rich  return  not  only  in  a  commercial  point  of  view,  but 
in  the  prosperity  and  well-being  of  the  labourer  himself. 
At  present,  however,  and  until  Parliament  is  frightened 
into  promoting  such  a  state  of  things,  emigration  is  the 
only  resort,  and  in  this  Mr  Arch  carries  every  one  with 
him  who  holds  “  humanity  first  and  his  country  next.” 
In  six  months’  lime  the  weapon  will  bo  fairly  raised ; 
whether  it  shall  be  allowed  to  fall,  and  the  exodus  of 
English  labourers  to  set  in,  depends  partly  upon  poli¬ 
tical  action  in  the  meanwhile  at  home. 

We  ventured  a  fortnight  ago  in  speaking  of  Mr  Arch’s 
mission  to  repeat  the  old  warning  against  an  indiscri¬ 
minate  faith  in  the  healing  properties  of  emigration  ;  we 
are  glad,  however,  that  his  speech  on  Monday  last  gives 
us  an  opportunity  of  recurring  to  the  subject,  chiefly 
because  some  papers,  the  Daily  News  and  the  Economist 
among  the  number,  have  gravely  misconstrued  Mr  Arch’s 
conduct  in  Ireland,  and  the  alliance  he  has  made  with 
Mr  Butt  and  other  leaders  of  the  Home  Rule  move¬ 
ment.  The  President  of  the  Labourers’  Union  is,  in  the 
opinion  of  these  writers,  a  fly  entangled  in  the  web  of 
Home  Rule.  According  to  the  Economist,  “  Mr  Arch 
cannot  know,  except  in  the  most  superficial  way,  what 
are  the  peculiar  necessities  and  grievances  of  the  Irish 
labouring  classes.  He  has  clearly  no  conception  what¬ 
ever  of  their  peculiar  cravings  and  aspirations — so 
vague,  so  varied,  and  so  distinct  in  every  respect  from 
the  ideas  that  possess  the  same  class  in  England.  When 
Mr  Arch,  therefore,  attempts  to  represent  and  plead  for 
the  Irish  labourers  in  the  same  spirit  in  which  be  pleads 
for  his  original  clients,  he  is  striking  out  in  the  dark, 
and  he  may  well  become  a  prey  to  the  astuteness  of 


tion,”  is^the  concluding  sentence  oftihe  report  of  Mr 
Gladstone’s  Hawarden  speech.  ' 

Mr  Gladstone  showed  his  hand  even  more  distinctly. 
If  he  justifies  the  major  part  of  his  Hawarden  speech  on 
tho  plea  that  it  was  specially  adapted  to  the  circum¬ 
stances  of  Hawarden,  the  rest  of  it  was  avowedly  of 
general  application  ;  and  Mr  Gladstone,  for  the  first 
time  in  public,  we  believe,  has  declared  his  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  the  more  disputed  portions  of  the  Education  Act 
which  his  Government  has  the  merit  or  demerit  of 
having  passed.  ”  When  the  Education  Act  was  being 
discussed  in  Parliament,”  he  says,  “  two  distinct  views 
were  held.  It  was  admitted  undeniably  that  a  very 
large  portion  of  the  natibnal  education  had  been  already 
provided  for  by  voluntary  means,  and  there  was  no 
doubt  that  another  large  portion  remained  unprovided 
for.  But  there  were  two  views  taken  by  those  equally 
sincere  in  supporting  the  Act.  Some  thought  that  volun¬ 
tary  education  was  the  best,  but  that  the  School  Board 
system  should  be  called  in  to  supply  what  the  voluntary 
system  did  not  do.  Others  held  that  the  voluntary 
system  should  be  tolerated  as  an  expedient,  and  got  rid 
of  as  soon  as  the  School  Board  system  was  made  universal ; 
and  it  was  perfectly  fair  that  men  might  hold  either 
view  without  controverting  the  Act.”  These  sentences 
are  in  accordance  with  Mr  Gladstone’s  general  method 
of  lending  up  to  an  exposition  of  his  own  opinions. 
Allowing  School  Board  advocates  to  oppose  the  volun¬ 
tary  system,  he  claims  the  right  to  consider  that  the 
School  Board  system  should  be  merely  tolerated  as  an 
expedient,  and  got  rid  of  as  soon  as  the  voluntary 
system  is  made  universal.  He  is  in  favour  of 
voluntaryism  always.  He  thinks  that,  “  whenever  a 
thing  can  be  done  by  voluntary  means,  other  means 
should  not  be  called  in.”  That  is  an  interpretation  of 
the  Education  Act  that  will  surprise  without  satisfying 
many  of  those  who  joined  with  him  in  passing  it,  and  is 
calculated  most  seriously  to  weaken  the  efiect  of  all 
that  was  good  in  the  Act.  Some  of  them,  however, 
may  find  consolation  in  applying  Mr  Gladstone’s  axiom 
to  other  questions  than  the  one  he  touched  upon.  If  he 
were  consistent,  Mr  Gladstone  ought  to  lose  no  time  in 
demolishing  the  State  Church ;  and  if  he  would  do  that, 
we  should  have  less  objection  to  his  malversation  of  the 
Education  Act,  for  which  almost  the  chief  justification  is 
that  it  was  adapted  to  lessen  some  of  the  mischiefs 
incident  to  State  Churchism.  .  B. 


MR  ARCH  AND  THE  HOME  RULERS. 

On  Monday  last,  Mr  Arch  was  entertained  at  a  fare¬ 
well  dinner  at  Leamington,  the  head-quarters  of  the 
National  Agricultural  Labourers’  Union.  On  the  eve  of 
sailing  for  Canada,  it  was  natural  that  he  should  speak, 
in  saying  good-bye  to  his  friends  at  the  home  of  the 
great  movement,  whose  origin  and  success  has  been  more 
immediately  due  to  him  than  to  any  other  living  man,  of 
the  new  weapon  which  it  is  the  object  of  his  transat¬ 
lantic  mission  to  unsheathe.  Emigration,  which  to  other 
trade-combinations  is  only  a  qualified  source  of  power, 
takes  a  principal  place  in  the  armoury  of  the  Agricultural 
Labourers’  Union.  Agricultural  labour  is  a  prime  neces¬ 
sity  in  all  countries,  new  and  old,  whereas  what  is  known 
as  “  skilled  labour  ”  can  only  find  an  effective  market  in 
the^  comparatively  small  area  already  civilised.  Hence 
emigration  has  all  along  been  among  the  most  powerful 
weapons  which  the  Union  has  held  in  reserve,  and  some 
members,  at  least,  of  its  committees  have  been  in  favour 
of  making  an  earlier  use  of  it.  The  bare  reports  of  Mr 
Arch  s  epoeok  on^iho  oooaeion  n.Vtove  referred  tn,  which 
found  their  way  into  the  London  papers,  ^ve  his  plain 
Saxon  explanation  of  the  circumstances  under  which  he 
has  undertaken  the  mission  to  Canada.  “  Emigration,” 
he  said,  ”  had  been  forced  on  tho  Labourers’  Union,  and 
he  had  reluctantly  taken  it  up  because  of  the  gross 
treatment  labourers  had  received  at  the  hands  of  farmers. 
Lal^nrers  had  tried  every  legitimate  means  to  promote 
their  cause,  and  had  simply  asked  to  live,  but  this  had 
been  denied  them.  Unionists  had  been  turned  out  by 
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the  same  platform  with  Messrs  Butfc  and  Smyth,  and 
found  too  late  that  they  had  damaged  their  cause  by  such 
an  alliance  ?  And,  if  Mr  Arch  himself  becomes  honestly 
convinced  of  the  necessity  of  Home  Rule,  we  shall  not 
grudge  Ireland  her  victory ;  for  there  is  nothing  less  pro-| 
&ble  than  that  he  will  desert  the  agitation  he  has  in 
hand  for  one  affecting  so  remotely  the  interests  of  the 
English  labourer. 

If  anything  were  wanting  to  convince  us  that 
Mr  Arch,  whether  rightly  or  wrongly,  sees  distinctly  a 
point  at  which  the  interests  of  the  Irish  and  the  English 
labourer  diverge,  it  is  supplied  by  his  speech  at  the 
conference  at  Kanturk.  The  drift  of  this  conference  the 
Economist  deliberately  misunderstands.  It  says,  in  the 
article  before  referred  to  : — “  In  the  very  presence  of 
Mr  Arch,  who  goes  about  preaching  in  season  and  out  of 
ason  the  benefits  of  emigratioUf  Mr  Butt  and  other 
orators  vehemently  denounced  the  depletion  of  Ireland 
as  the  head  and  front  of  England’s  offending.”  Now, 
in  the  first  place,  the  words  we  have  italicised  are 
untrue.  Mr  Arch  has  habitually  spoken  of  emigration 
as  a  dernier  ressoi  t,  and  is  even  now  of  opinion  that  it  can 
be  avoided  if  the  home  reformation  begins  in  time.  And, 
in  the  second  place,  it  might  have  occurred  to  the  writer 
in  the  Economist  that  a  man  who  went  to  Ireland  as  an 
emigration  agent,  to  recruit  for  his  great  scheme  among 
the  Irish  labourers,  would  not  be  mad  enough  to  run  his 
head  into  a  meeting  where  a  resolution  was  to  be  passed 
strongly  condemnatory  of  emigration.  Mr  Arch’s  work 
in  Ireland  was  anything  but  that  of  an  emigration  agent. 
The  reporter  who  accompanied  him  writes  thus  in  the 
Labourers'  Union  Chronicle  of  August  23rd  : — “  The  land 
of  Ireland,  so  far  as  we  can  judge  from  what  we 
have  seen,  instead  of  not  affording  employment  for  the 
Irish  people,  requires  every  agricultural  labourer  in 
England  to  weed,  and  plough,  and  sow,  and  put  in 
order  a  neglected  soil.”  The  object  of  the  visit  to 
Ireland  was  so  plainly  stated  in  Mr  Arch’s  speech,  that 
we  should  have  thought  it  could  only  wilfully  have 
been  misunderstood.  Year  by  year  Irish  labourers  are 
brought  over  to  undersell  the  English  market,  with  little 
or  no  benefit  to  the  Irish  themselves,  and  to  the  manifest 
disadvantage  of  the  English.  This  year  an  unusually 
large  number  of  Irishmen  have  been  imported  by  the 
farmers,  and,  if  we  are  to  believe  Mr  Arch,  in  some 
instances  at  all  events,  under  false  pretences.  It  is 
hoped  that  mutual  accommodation  and  mutual  sympathy 
may  regulate  this  custom,  and  for  this  purpose  nothing 
is  so  desirable  as  a  good  understanding  between  the 
English  Union  and  a  similar  organisation  across  the 
channel.  Mr  Arch  deprecated  the  immigration  of 
Irish  labourers  into  England,  and  spoke  .of  the 
formation  of  a  Union  in  Ireland  as  the  one  thing  which 
his  English  experience  had  taught  him  was  absolutely 
necessary  for  a  social  and  moral  reform  of  the  peasantry. 

“  In  no  way,”  says  the  Labourers*  Union  Chronicle^  “  did 
Mr  Arch  recognise  Home  Rule.  The  labourers’  question 
was  kept  distinct  from  any  allusion  to  any  political 
question  beyond  those  referred  to  in  every  English 
meeting.”  If  a  Labourers’  Union  was  needed  in  England, 
it  is  doubly  needed  in  Ireland  ;  and  the  most  ardent 
opponent  of  Homo  Rule  cannot  find  any  cause  for  blame 
m  the  course  Mr  Arch  has  pursued  to  attain  that  end, 

A  reading  of  political  economy  which  takes  no  account 
of  the  varying  national  conditions  of  the  two  classes 
of  agricultural  labourers,  is  just  what  should  not  find 
mvour  with  the  Economist ;  how  then  can  it  blame  Mr 
Arch  for  proposing  different  solutions  of  the  labour 
problem  in  the  two  countries,  and  preaching  emigration 
m  one  instance  while  he  tacitly  condemns  it  in  another  ? 

18  quite  evident  by  this  time  how  little  the  much- 
vaunted  Irish  Land  Act  has  done  to  promote  good 
eeling  in  Ireland.  When  peasantry  and  farmers  unite 
m  condemnation  of  it,  they  show  that  it  has  failed  to 
poll  down  the  power  of  ”  landlordism  ;  ”  and  until  this 
18  done  fairly  and  honourably,  and  the  peasants  have 
en  encouraged  to  shake  off  their  dependent  habits,  and 
ouite  in  imitation  of  Mr  Arch  and  his  followers,  it  is  a 
mockery  to  tell  them  to  1  elieve  in  nothing  but 
6  blessed  word  emigration.  C. 


THE  PROSPECTS  OF  THE  CHURCH  OF 
ENGLAND. 

That  the  future  of  the  Anglican  Church  has  become 
suddenly  overcast  is  now  a  mere  truism.  The  grotesque 
imitations  of  Papal  ceremonial  which  have  lately  been  in- 
dul^d  in  by  the  High  Church  party — the  open  pro¬ 
fession  of  hostility  to  the  principles  of  the  Reformation 
by  that  party — and  last,  though  not  least,  tho  open  and 
public  introduction  of  the  Confessional  into  the  Church, 
— have  inclined  many  to  ponder  the  question  of  dis¬ 
establishment  and  disendowment  who  were  content  that 
the  State  should  teach  theology  so  long  as  that  theology 
was  their  own.  Evangelicals  who  took  this  stand  aro 
now  rightly  punished  for  their  lack  of  principle.  Wo 
say  this  more  m  sorrow  than  in  anger ;  for,  though  wo 
are  separated 'from  them  by  a  very  wide  gulf  of  opinion, 
we  are  willing  to  acknowledge  in  them  a  manliness  of 
tone  and  thought  which  is  altogether  absent  in  tho 
priestly  party  which  is  eating  away  the  very  foundations 
of  tho  Church  of  England.  We  are  natural  allies  in  tho 
battle  of  religions  'freedom.  Each  necessarily  believes 
that  his  own  views  will  prevail  in  a  free  contest,  for  each 
believes  his  views  to  be  true.  But  this  difference  of 
creed  should  not  separate  those  who  hold  that  the  best 
guarantee  we  have  of  truth  prevailing  is  to  handicap  no 
opinion — to  allow  every  mode  of  thought  a  free  and  equal 
chance  of  proving  itself  the  right  one.  He  who  falls 
away  from  this  has  really  lost  faith  in  the  creed  ho 
professes.  Protestant  Christians  and  Rationalists 
are  agreed — or  ought  to  be — that  truth  requires  no 
State  aid  in  order  to  make  it  prevail.  It  is  astonishing 
that  the  Evangelical  party  cannot  see  more  than  this— 
that,  while  the  air  of  freedom  is  fatal  to  priestly 
domination  and  imposture,  they  will  be  only  too  sure  to 
find  a  refuge  in  the  dark  places  of  the  .State  establish¬ 
ment.  The  partisans  of  the  Romish  Church  see  plainly 
enough  that  the  Anglican  establishment  is  doing  their 
work  for  them.  Only  a  few  days  ago  Dr  Vaughan,  the 
Roman  OaihoHo  Bishop  of  Salford,  at  the  annual 
festival  of  the  Blackburn  Catholic  Club,  said : — “  I  have 
no  desire  whatever  to  see  the  Church  of  England  dis¬ 
established.  'I  have  no  desire,  whatever,  to  seo  tho 
Church  of  England  deprived  of  her  revenues  and  cast 
adrift.  I  will 'tell  you  why.  It  possesses  a  fragment  of 
Christianity,  and  a  great  number  of  Catholic  truths  are 
held  in  the  Church  of  England.”  When  the  time  comes 
for  the 'disestablishment  of  the  Church — and  it  is  quickly 
coming— we  are  convinced  it  will  be  done  in  opposition 
to  the  entire  'Ultramontane  vote.  The  Papal  brigade 
voted  for  the  disestablishment  of  the  Church  of  Ireland, 
not  because  they  loved  justice,  but  because  that  esta¬ 
blishment  stood  in  competition  to  their  own  Church. 
They  will  vote  against  the  disestablishment  of  the 
Church  of  England  ibecause  it  stands  in  opposition  to  a 
Protestantism  which 'they  hate,  and  teaches— or  allows 
to  be  taught, — under  State  patronage  and  by  means  of 
State  endowments,  'the  most  Catholic  of  Catholio 
doctrines. 

The  proclamation  by  Archdeacon  Denison  and  his 
friends  that  Catholicism  is  the  salt  of  the  Church  of 
England— that 'the  Anglican  Church  is  distinguished 
from  and  superior  to  the  other  religious  communities 
formed  at  the  time  of  the  Reformation  in  this  r^wet — ► 
alters  altogether  the  bearing  of  the  disestablishment 
question.  The  connection  of  the  Irish  Church  with  tho 
State  was  severed,  and  the  national  endowments^  used 
for  its  support  devoted  to  other  purposes,  because  it  was 
opposed  to  the  religious  convictions  of  tho  people  of 
Ireland,  those  who  voted  against  it  bonanaft  they  were 
opposed  to  all  State  interference  in  religious  matters 
being  a  small  minority.  But  if  the  contention  of  Arch¬ 
deacon  Denison  and  his  confreres  be  allowed— if  they 
be  permitted  to  teach  Catholic  doctrines,  to  nde  round 
their  churches  on  donkeys  with  children  strewing  nalm- 
branches  before  them,  to  inculcate  and  practise  habitual 
confession,”  to  ridicule  and  denounce  Protestontism,  to 
carry  on  their  services  with  the  aid  of  Papal  proper¬ 
ties,”  and  to  introduce  into  those  services  symbols  and 
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expressions  implying  the  subjection  of  the  individual 
conscience  to  the  priesthood — then  we  say  that  the 
people  of  England  and  Wales  are  stoutly  and  deter¬ 
minedly  opposed  to  these  practices  and  doctrines,  and 
the  Church  which  is  responsible  for  them  becomes  the 
Church  of  a  minority. 

Evangelical  Churchmen  have  now  a  grand  oppor¬ 
tunity.  They  have  made  a  grievous  mistake,  but 
it  is  not  yet  too  late  to  show  that  the  fire  which  was 
lighted  up  in  the  sixteenth  century  still  burns  in  their 
breasts.  They  have  bolstered  up  the  establishment,  in 
the  hope  that  the  arm  of  the  State  would  be  used  for  the 
propagation  of  their  own  views.  If  now  they  merely  try 
to  oust  the  Romanizers  from  the  Church,  or  to  prevent 
them  from  preaching  and  acting  up  to  Catholic  doctrine, 
they  will  but  'repeat  their  error,  and  this  time  fatally. 
“We  are  quite  ready,”  says  Archdeacon  Denison ;  “we 
should  fear  nothing  if  they  should  succeed.  But  they 
will  not  succeed.”  We  are  convinced  that  the  Pope  of 
Taunton  is  in  this  infallible.  “  They  will  not  succeed,” 
and  never  can.  What  shall  protect  the  citadel,  when 
the  very  conditions  of  service  breed  disloyalty  in  the 
garrison  ?  Statutes  may  be  passed  making  the  open 
manifestation  of  Homish  allegiance  illegal;  but  this 
would  not  only  wear  the  semblance  of,  but  would  really  be 
persecution.  If  State  patronage  and  State  emoluments 
are  given  to  any  sect,  the  Ritualists  have  as  much  right 
to  it  as  any  other  theological  body.  And  not  only  this,  but 
such  persecution  is  certain  to  be  ineffectual.  It  is  useless 
to  endeavour  to  tie  men’s  tongues  as  to  doctrines  which 
are  cherished  in  their  hearts.  The  only  plan  that  is  at 
once  honest  and  efficacious  is  to  let  the  High  Church 
party  and  every  other  party  propagate  their  doctrines  at 
their  own  expense  and  on  their  own  authority. 

If  any  further  proof  were  needed  of  the  futility  of  the 
attempt  to  cut  out  the  cancer  from  the  State  Church  and 
at  the  same  time  save  its  life,  it  would  be  found  in  the 
miserable  cowardice  and  casuistry  of  the  episcopal 
bench.  The  cry  of  Bumbledom  to  the  rescue,  raised  by 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  will  not  soon  be  forgotten. 
That  the  princely  recipient  of  I5,000Z.  a  year,  when  the 
institution  is  in  danger  which  he  is  paid  so  liberally  to 
defend,  should  turn  over  the  matter  to  the  unpaid  parish 
churchwarden,  is  testimony  to  the  inefficacy  of  large 
salaries  in  promoting  religious  zeal.  But  the  Arch¬ 
bishops  did  worse  even  than  this.  They  endeavoured 
to  distract  attention  from  the  point  by  waving  the  red 
rag  of  ”  infidelity ;”  and  the  bishops  generally  have 
allowed  the  matter  to  “slide”  by  quibbling  about 
habitual  ”  confession.  How  many  times  must  a  person 
confess  in  order  that  the  confession  may  be  considered 
“  habitual  ?  ”  This  is  about  as  interesting  and  as  likely 
to  be  solved  as  the  cognate  question  of  how  many  hairs 
make  a  horsetail.  The  matter  of  principle  involved  is 
not  the  frequency  but  the  nature  of  the  confession. 
The  confidence  of  a  Protestant  to  the  minister  of  his 
congregation  is  merely  taking  advice  of  a  friend  who 
happens  to  bo  a  clergyman.  The  confession  to  a  priest 
who  claims  to  stand  between  the  penitent  and  Deity, 
and  to  be  invested  with  divine  powers  of  guidance  and 
forgiveness,  is  quite  a  different  thing.  It  is  this  moral 
dependence  on  another  man — the  handing  over  one’s 
conscience  to  priestly  keeping — which  is  fatal  to  all 
manliness  of  spirit ;  and,  if  allowed  to  continue,  will 
speedily  sap  the  foundations  of  those  moral  and  reli¬ 
gious  qualities  which  are  the  highest  glory  and  the 
chief  source  of  eminence  of  the  people  of  Great  Britain. 

J.  H.  L. 


not  merely  adventurers,  and  who  go  conscientiously  to 
work  under  the  delusion  that  they  are  really  fighting 
under  the  personal  leadership  of  the  Virgin  and  the 
saints  for  the  establishment  of  that  onlv  form  of  'pOVPm. 


UAKTAGEr^A  AND  MADRID . 


Perhaps  the  Intransigentes,  who  are  now  gathering  up 
all  their  strength  to  establish  in  Cartagena  such  an 
organisation  as  will  represent  their  theories  of  Repub¬ 
lican  Socialism,  are  honest,  and  \ve  may  possibly  credit 
with  honesty  their  abettors  in  London  and  elsewhere  ; 
but  their  action  is  even  more  reprehensible  and  disastrous 
than  that  of  the  Carlists  in  the  north-east.  There  is 
something  to  be  said  in  favour  of  those  Carlists  who  are 


saints  for  the  establishment  of  that  only  form  of  .'govern- 
ment  which  Heaven  approves,  and  by  which  Spain  may 
be  saved  from  the  ruin  that  is  now  imminent.  But  the 
Intransigentes  have  no  such  excuse.  Whatever  objec¬ 
tions  they  may  have  to  the  Salmeron  Government,  and 
to  the  tactics  in  which  Sefior  Castelar  is  the  real  leader, 
they  must  be  aware  that  the  differences  between  them 
and  the  authorities  at  Madrid  are  very  much  less  than  the 
differences  between  both  the  Republican  parties  and  the 
anti-Republicans  in  Catalonia  and  Aragon ;  and  loyalty  to 
the  highest  principles  of  their  political  creed  ought  surely 
to  induce  them  to  hold  in  abeyance,  if  they  cannot  altogether 
suppress,  their  special  objects  until  the  time  has  come  for 
j  fairly  advancing  them.  They,  doubtless,  persuade  them¬ 
selves  that  they  are  now  doing  at  Cartagena,  and  with 
better  chances  of  success,  what  their  fellow-thinkers 
attempted  thirty  months  ago  in  Paris.  But  it  is  not  so. 
There  is  no  real  parallelism  between  the  circumstances 
and  conditions  of  the  Paris  insurrection  of  1871  and  the 
Cartagena  rebellion  of  1873.  Paris  revolted  because  at 
Versailles  all  the  old  tyrannies  were  banded  together  in 
opposition  to  liberty,  because  the  church  and  the  army, 
the  aristocracy  and  the  hourgeoisiej  were  in  league  to 
keep  under,  as  heretofore,  the  working-classes,  and 
because  it  was  worth  while  to  risk  much  in  a  bold  effort 
to  save  France  from  the  Centralism  that,  under  Bourbon- 
ism,  Napoleonism,  and  sham  Republicanism  alike,  had 
been  the  main  cause  of  its  degradation.  The  occasion 
was  suitable,  if  only  the  insurgents  had  known  better 
what  they  wanted  and  been  more  unanimous  in  their 
ways  of  seeking  it.  In  opposing  Versailles,  Paris  knew 
that  it  involved  the  country  in  no  other  danger  than  was 
necessarily  incident  to  a  desperate  encounter  between 
two  great  principles.  It  is  otherwise  in  the  struggle  now 
impending  between  Cartagena  and  Madrid.  In  Madrid 
Senor  Castelar  is  not,  as  was  M.  Thiers,  the  temporair 
leader  of  widely  different  factions,  nor  is  he,  as  was  M. 
Thiers,  the  incarnation  of  middle-class  greed  and  caution, 
a  man  who  only  professed  to  be  a  Republican  because  “  a 
Republic  divides  the  least,”  and  who  desired  before  all 
things  to  revive  in  France  the  poisonous  ideas  of  national 
strength  and  glory  that  had  collapsed  at  Sedan.  His 
worst  enemies  cannot  honestly  say  that  Sonor  Castelar  is 
not  a  devoted  Republican.  His  monarchical  enemies  say 
with  truth  that  he  is  a  Federalist,  and  his  priestlv 
enemies  say  with  equal  truth  that  he  is  a  foe  to  all 
religious  domination.  He  has  work  enough  to  do  in 
discomfiting  these  latter  enemies,  and  if  the  Intran- 
sigentes  were  wise  they  would  see  that  in  raising  and 
maintaining  a  rebellion  against  Madrid,  because  there 
their  extreme  views  are  not  adopted,  they  are  only 
aiding  the  Carlists,  and  doing  their  utmost  to  restore  in 
Spain  that  double  tyranny  of  priests  and  aristocrats 
which  was  thought  to  be  abolished  for  ever  when  Isabella 
was  sent  to  carry  on  her  queenly  pastimes  in  Paris. 

Their  rebellion,  moreover,  is  a  hopeless  one.  If  there 
is  consolation  in  thinking  that,  though  they  may  enable 
Carlism  to  fight  its  useless  fight  for  months  or  even 
years  longer  than  would  otherwise  be  possible,  Carlism 
cannot  be  permanently  benefited  by  them,  it  is 
hardly  a  consolatory  reflection  that  their  condact 
is  likely  to  do  lasting  injury  to  the  Republican 
movement  in  Spain.  What  they  exactly  want  to 
do  in  Cartagena  is  not  very  clear.  We  only 
that  they  allow  the  wildest  Socialist  theories  to  be 
advanced,  and  enforce  them  where  they  can  by  m^sures 
wholly  opposed  to  the  real  principles  of  Socialism. 
Tboip  lAnj^PTo,  lilro  oiKor  **  saviours  of  society,”  consider 

that  society  can  only  be  saved  by  such  tyranny  as  they 
think  proper  to  enforce.  There  is  danger  that,  if  the 
siege  last  long,  the  besieged  will  fall  under  complete 
bondage  to  a  few  such  spurious  Socialists  and  unpnn- 
cipled  adventurers  as  brought  the  Paris  insurrection 
into  disrepute ;  whereby  nothing  at  all  will  be  gained, 
and  Republicanism  will  again  be  discredited,  as  it  was 
in  Paris,  by  the  action  of  men  who  are  in  no  true  sense 
Republicans.  This  being  so,  however  much  we  must 
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deplore  tbe  necessity  that  is  put  upon  it,  we  can  only 
hop3  that  President  Salmeron’s  Government  will  be  able 
to  take  prampt  and  energetic  measures  for  crushing  the 
rebellion.  When  that  is  done,  we  need  not  fear  that 
llladrid  will  see  a  repetition  of  those  cold-blooded 
atrocities,  under  the  pretence  of  court-martial  judgments, 
by  which  Versailles  has  achieved  an  even  less  enviable 
notoriety  than  previously  belonged  to  it  as  the  central 
haunt  of  Royal  debaucheries. 

But  we  fear  the  rebellion  will  not  be  very  speedily 
pat  down.  The  site  and  the  harbour,  which  the  Cartha¬ 
ginians  chose  more  than  two  thousand  years  ago  on 
account  of  their  excellent  opportunities  for  defensive 
warfare  both  by  land  and  by  sea,  even  if  the  forces  of 
the  insurgents  were  much  less  than  they  are  repre¬ 
sented  to  be,  will  offer  serious  obstacles  to  the  few  regi¬ 
ments  and  the  fewer  ships  that  the  Government  can 
send  against  them.  It  is  most  disheartening  to  think 
that  the  material  in  blood  and  gunpowder  vrhich,  though 
that  is  sad  enough,  ought  to  be  all  expended  in  crushing 
the  Carlist  movement  in  the  north,  must  be  divided 
between  the  Carlists  and  the  Intransigentes,  and  that 
thus  there  must  inevitably”  be  greater  waste  of  the  two 
halves  than  there  would  be  if  the  whole  were  applied  to 
the  single  and  more  legitimate  purpose;  but  there  is 
nothing  else  to  be  done,  and,  seeing  how  very  delicate 
and  painful  is  the  business  forced  upon  the  Salmeron 
Government,  we  can  only  hope  that  it  will  be  equal  to 
the  task  before  it.  If  it  triumphs  over  both  its  enemies 
it  will  have  cause  indeed  for  congratulation,  and  there 
is  something  like  a  pledge  of  triumph  in  the  noble  speech, 
if  we  may  judge  from  such  details  as  have  as  yet 


ARMAMENTS  AND  ARMIES. 


Competition  is  no  doubt  beneficial  in  its  proper 


reached  England,  which  Senor  Castelar  delivered  on  the 
occasion  of  his  being  elected  as  President  of  the  Cortes. 
Senor  Castelar,  as  we  believe,  has  been  the  prime  mover 
in  the  management  of  affairs  at  Madrid  since  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  the  Salmeron  Administration,  playing  a  similar 
part,  with  as  much  unlikeness  as  similarity,  to  that 
which  has  been  taken  by  the  Due  de  Broglie  in  the 
French  Government  under  the  nominal  Presidency  of 
Marshal  Macmahon.  He  is  not  only  one  of  the  most 
generous  and  single-hearted  of  living  statesmen,  but  we 
may  hope  that  he  possesses  statesman  like  powers  equal 
to  bis  more  honourable  qualities  as  a  man  and  his  more 
brilliant  qualities  as  a  rhetorician.  In  assuming  the 
functions  of  President  of  the  Cortes,  he  stands  forward 
with  more  prominence  than  he  has  yet  assumed  as  the 
leader  of  his  cause.  His  speech  last  Monday,  if  too 
didatic  to  be  altogether  pleasant  to  those  to  whom  it  was 
addressed,  was  singularly  well-timed.  “  Nothing,”  he 
said,  “could  be  more  infamous  than  the  generation 
wbicb,  having  succeeded  in  achieving  liberty,  should  not 
know  how  to  preserve  it.  I  am  an  advocate  of  Federal¬ 
ism,  because  Federalism  will  prevent  a  Dictatorship :  but 
I  am  desirous,  above  all,  of  upholding  the  national  unity 
and  of  maintaining  the  integrity  of  our  country.  We 
must  enter  upon  the  path  of  practical  self-government ; 
we  must  respect  all  aspirations ;  but  we  require  authority, 
and  order,  and  government.  The  Republic  must  dis¬ 
appear  if  order  be  not  consolidated ;  for  between  anarchy 
and  a  Dictatorship  society  will  always  choose  the  latter. 
If  you  are  desirous  of  seeing  the  Republic  firmly  esta¬ 
blished,  we  must  take  measures  to  have  order  respected 
and  discipline  restored.”  No  words  could  be  more 
appropriate  than  those,  and  we  may  hope  that  Sefior 
Castelar’s  influence,  already  so  beneficial,  will  help  to 
translate  them  into  acts.  Meanwhile,  it  is  reported,  he  is 
about  to  visit  some  of  the  Courts  which  have  not  yet 
recognised  the  Spanish  Republic  as  a  national  Govem- 
®ient,  and  to  urge  its  claims  upon  them.  He  ought  to 
SQcceed,  and,  whether  he  does  so  or  not,  it  behoves  all 
hearty  Republicans  to  aid  him  with  their  sympathy,  and 
by  its  expression  to  do  what  they  can  in  assisting  the 
opanish  Republic,  in  which  he  is  the  guiding  spirit,  to 
Humph  not  only  over  misguided  Socialism  in  Cartagena 
J®d  priestly- monarchical  aggression  in  Catalonia,  but  over  | 
ose  institutions,  whether  sham  Republican  or  Royalist  ' 
^  ich  are  the  double  enemies  of  national  progress  in 
^  her  countries  beside  Spain.  B. 


sphere,  although  even  there  it  may  be  questioned  whe¬ 
ther  it  IS  as  all-sufficient  as  some  have  maintained.  But 
when  we  see  nations  competing  one  against  another — 
not  which  shall  produce  most  articles  useful  to  mankind, 
u  noblest  and  most  orderly  citizens,  but 

which  shall  have  the  most  and  best-armed  fighting  men 
ready  for  the  field,  the  prospect  of  unlimited  competition  of 
this  kind  becomes  simply  frightful.  The  competition  for 
power  between  rival  countries  has  produced  other  forma  of 
rivalry  within  those  countries.  England  and  France  set 
the  example  of  contesting  which  could  build  the  biggest 
war-ships.  In  18G1  Lord  Clarence  Paget,  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  entered  into  a  comparison  of  the  strength  of 
the  two  ships  of  the  day — the  Warrior  and  La  Gloirc. 
Since  then  the  question  has  been  repeatedly  asked.  Has 
France,  has  any  other  nation,  ships  or  guns  that  could 
beat  ours  ?  These  questions  have  given  fresh  :m pet m 
to  those  domestic  rivalries  which  depend  upon  the  great 
international  competition.  Ship-sides  and  fort-sides  have 
been  iron-plated  to  resist  any  possible  shot.  Ships  have 
been  constructed  so  as  to  bear  armour-plating  of  great 
thickness.  On  the  other  hand,  guns  have  been  invented 
to  pierce  any  possible  plate,  and  we  are  now  told — we 
quote  from  the  Times  of  Thursday — that  any  ship’s  side 
may  be  pierced,  not  only  by  direct  but  by  oblique  fire, 
at  any  fighting  distance  or  angle.  The  gun  of  the  day 
is  to  be  one  weighing  sixty  tons,  firing  a  charge  of 
powder  of  2001b.,  and  a  shot  over  half  a  ton  in  weight. 
This  monster,  or  some  probable  future  one,  is  to  dwell  in 
a  raft,  so  constructed,  it  is  said,  that  nothing  can  sink 
her,  containing  a  well,  at  the  bottom  of  which  the  “  grim 
creature  ”  will  lie,  until,  if  w'anted,  it  is  raised  by 
hydraulic  power  to  discharge  a  bolt  at  which  Jove 
himself  might  have  trembled.  We  fancy  this  gun  in 
its  den  will  be  like  nothing  so  much  as  one  of  those  huge 
venomous  spiders  which  in  California  dwell  in  tubts 
bored  into  the  earth,  at  the  bottom  cf  which  they  brood 
over  their  poison.  But  this  is  not  all,  for  we  are  told 
that  “  there  does  not  appear  to  be  any  insurmountable 
obstacle  to  ”  guns  double  this  size,  or  to  ships, 
or  rather  rafts,  carrying  30-inch  armour.  Even  then, 
no  one  can  say  that  anything  like  finality  will  have 
been  reached,  and  that  some  now  invention  may 
not  turn  all  our  costly  armaments  into  useless 
lumber.  But  the  cost  in  actual  money  of  our ‘‘armed 
science  ”  is  less  to  be  regretted  than  the  brains  and 
muscles  which  it  employs.  If  we  consider  the  vast 
skill  and  dexterity  which  has  been  and  is  occupied  on 
inventing  and  making  engines  of  destrnctiou,  and  think 
what  that  mental  and  physical  power  might  effect  if 
productively  employed,  and  reflect  further  that  there  is 
no  prospect  of  any  change  for  the  better  in  this  respect, 
we  shall  be  almost  driven  to  despair.  Again,  even  apart 
from  the  possibility  of  new  inventions,  it  is  not  as 
certain  as  we  should  wish  that  those  of  our  ships  which 
are  monstrous  in  size  and  cost  are  really  a  match  for  a 
mnltitude  of  small  vessels,  their  equivalent  in  expense. 
The  late  Lord  Dundonald’s  preference  for  a  “  mosquito 
fleet,”  and  the  prodigies  he  performed  with  small  ves¬ 
sels  are  well  known.  If  one  of  our  sea-monsters  were 
caught  by  a  number  of  small  active  gun-boats,  it  is 
by  no  means  certain  that  the  Lilliputians  might 
not  overmatch  Gulliver.  Not  to  enter  further  into  this 
question,  it  must  be  evident  that  our  expenditure  on 
armaments — even  supposing  them  to  be,  for  the  present 
state  of  the  science,  altogether  perfect — is  enormous, 
and  that  the  millions  yearly  voted  for  that  purpose  form 
but  a  small  portion  of  it.  It  is  true  that  Mr  Cobden 
himself  admitted  that  our  naval  superiority  must  be 
maintained ;  and  we  should  be  the  last  to  denj  this 
necessity,  at  least  as  long  as  the  world  is  governeu  and 
managed  as  it  is  at  present.  Yet  we  must  be  penmtted 
to  regret  all  the  force  thus  employed  on  objects  actually 
unproductive,  and  possibly  destructive ;  an  to  oo ' 
eagerly  for  some  hope  of  reducing  this  waste  in  the 

future. 
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them  into  hostilities.  But  war  wonid  cany  commercial 
loss,  instead  of  the  chance  of  promotion  or  plunder  to 
each  soldier ;  and  the  nation  would  thus  bo  more  averse 
from  the  idea  of  war,  and  more  eager  to  return  to  peace. 
As  long  as  absolute  monarchs  are  masters  of  the  most 
powerful  nations,  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  they  will 
pull  down  the  chief  buttresses  that  yet  hold  up  their 
palaces.  It  would  be  as  wise  to  expect  rationalism  from 
the  Pope  as  army  reform  from  an  Emperor.  But,  in  our 
judgment,  the  people  are,  if  slowly  yet  steadily,  rising 
into  power ;  and  it  is  as  much  for  their  interest  to 
abolish  standing  armies  as  it  is  for  that  of  the  absolute 
monarchs  to  retain  them. 

That  it  is  desirable  to  bring  about  some  such  change 
as  that  here  indicated,  few,  we  think,  but  the  advocates 
of  mere  despotism  will  be  found  to  deny.  That  it  can¬ 
not  be  done  immediately,  that  probably  no  advance 
towards  it  will  be  made  for  some  time,  and  that  meantime 
we  must  prepare  ourselves  for  the  possibility  of  war,  we 
fully  admit.  We  think,  however,  that  to  look  for  such 
a  change  is  no  mere  Utopian  dream.  It  seems  to  us  a 
practical  object  for  endeavour.  No  one  country,  per¬ 
haps,  can  do  much  towards  it  directly,  until  others  join 
in  such  force  as  to  overawe  recusants.  But  indirectly, 
by  shaping  public  policy  towards  that  end,  by  encourag¬ 
ing  a  citizen  rather  than  a  professional  soldiery,  and  by 
advocating  the  principles  which  will  lead  to  this  result, 
much  may  be  done  ;  and  it  would  well  become  this 
country  openly  to  favour  such  principles,  and,  so  far  as 
compatible  with  its  position,  to  set  such  an  example. 

M.  W.  M. 


Turning  our  attention  from  guns  and  ships  to  the 
standing  armies  kept  up  in  this  country  and  on  the  con¬ 
tinent,  we  venture  to  say  that  the  case  is  even  worse. 
Here  the  evil  is  not  confined  to  the  cost  of  war-material, 
to  the  money  voted  for  the  pay  of  soldiers,  and  to  the 
li  umber  of  men  deducted  from  the  productive  population. 
The  worst  part  of  the  evil  is  one  inherent  to  the  nature 
of  standing  armies.  The  officers  and  men  who  compose 
them  make  war  their  profession.  They  have  little 
sjnipathy  with  the  life  of  the  ordinary  citizen.  They 
are  taught  to  render  unquestioning  obedience  to  their 
military  superiors,  thus  becoming  ready  tools  of  a  despot ; 
while  their  hopes  are  centered  in  war,  and  thus  their  influ¬ 
ence,  when  they  can  exert  it,  is  warlike  in  its  tendency. 
Their  master,  who  depends  upon  them  to  keep  in  order 
his  other  subjects,  is  obliged  from  time  to  time  to  satisfy 
them,  and  thus  is  forced  into  war,  in  which,  it  may  be, 
he  would  not  otherwise  engage.  It  is  not  too  much  to 
say  that  great  standing  armies  in  the  midst  of  com¬ 
mercial  populations  are  like  torches  flung  at  random 
among  bales  of  cotton :  conflagrations  must  ensue  at  no 
long  intervals.  It  is  true  that  this  applies  rather  to  con¬ 
tinental  nations  than  to  ourselves.  Our  army,  consider¬ 
able  as  it  is,  bears  very  small  proportion  to  the  armies 
of  continental  natioi  s,  and  cannot  exercise  such  a  bale¬ 
ful  influence  on  our  policy.  But  the  question  interests 
us  none  the  less  for  tliat.  As  long  as  vast  hosts  of  men 
have  their  rifles  and  desires  equally  ready  for  conflict,  so 
long  must  we,  too,  be  prepared  to  bear  our  part,  if  need¬ 
ful,  in  the  struggle.  The  Channel  is  not  so  wide  but 
that  a  flame  may  spring  up  big  enough  to  overleap  it. 
Nor  will  England  be  content  to  look  merely  to  safety  at 
home.  She  cannot  isolate  herself  from  the  interests  of 
fellow-men  who  speak  a  different  tongue.  Her  honour 
is  as  dear  to  her  as  her  commercial  well-being  ;  and  she 
will  be  as  ready  to  fight  for  the  one,  when  really  engaged, 
as  for  the  other.  We  are  not  at  present  considering 
whether  our  naval  or  military  armaments  be  excessive. 
We  entirely  admit  that  they  must  be  such  as  to  enable 
us  to  defend  our  safety,  our  prosperity,  and  our  honour. 
The  application  of  mechanical  science  to  warlike  pur¬ 
poses,  although  it  takes  much  ability  away  from  other 
employment,  may  yet,  as  the  suggests,  supply  to 

some  extent  the  place  of  men,  and  be  so  far  a  gain.  We 
are  glad  to  know  that  the  artillery  is  a  branch  of  our 
service  which  has  been  greatly  increased,  and  on  which 
much  reliance  is  now  placed.  But  our  object  in  the  pre¬ 
sent  article  is  to  consider  the  question  of  standing  armies 
and  navies  generally,  rather  than  to  enter  upon  a  com¬ 
parison  of  present  armaments  with  each  other.  We  have 
attempted,  so  far  as  space  would  allow,  to  show  some 
of  the  evils  attending  these  institutions.  Is  it  quite 
chimerical  to  hope  that  these  evils  may  be  reduced  or 
abolished  ?  Must  we  bear  with  them  as  parts  of  the 
permanent  conditions  of  human  life  ? 

It  may  be  that  in  the  lapse  of  ages  some  race  may  be 
evolved  from  the  human,  as  far  superior  to  ns  as  we  are 
to  apes.  Such  a  race  would  probably  be  far  above  the 
necessity  of  war.  But,  confining  ourselves  to  such 
limits  as  bound  sober  thought,  we  cannot  hope  that  man 
will  cease  to  make  war  upon  man,  so  that  armies  and 
armaments  will  become  obsolete.  Notwithstanding,  we 
are  sanguine  enough  to  believe  that  great  standing 
militaiy  and  naval  forces  may  be  abolished,  if  not  in  the 
immediate,  yet  in  the  not  very  remote  future.  It  may 
be  that  some  of  the  more  free  and  enlightened  nations 
will  some  day  agree  to  put  a  stop  to  the  ruinous  race  for 
military  pre-eminence  :  that  they  will  pledge  themselves 
to  keep  no  more  professional  soldiers  than  may  be 
needful  to  form  a  nucleus  for  a  citizen  army,  or  to 
defend  a  border-line  against  neighbouring  savages  j 
that  they  may  unite  to  say,  not  only  that  they 
will  do  this  themselves,  but  that  they  will  compel  others 
to  do  the  like ;  and  that  no  nation  shall  thenceforth  be 
allowed  to  keep  or  raise  a  great  force  of  professional 
soldiers,  .or  to  build  great  war-ships.  Then  the  great 
bulk  of  the  soldiers  in  each  country,  being  also  cifzens, 
would  be  inclined  by  their  interests  and  manner  of  life 
against  war.  They  might,  and  probably  would,  be  still 
liable  to  bursts  of  natioLal  pasrion  which  would  hurry 


OFFICIAL  APPOINTMENTS. 

We  know  not  whether  the  further  Ministerial  trans¬ 
formations,  half  announced  in  the  Times  of  Monday  last, 
have  any  foundation  in  fact,  or  whether  they  are  due  to 
the  influence  of  the  exigencies  of  the  dull  period  of  the 
year  on  an  exuberant  imagination.  It  is  probable  that 
each  of  these  causes  has  had  a  share  in  producing  an 
important-looking  leading  article  in  an  uneventful  season. 
It  is  not  difficult  to  see  that  the  molehill  of  truth  that 
has  been  magnified  into  this  mountain  of  speculation  is 
the  retirement  of  Mr  Monsell.  The  original  appoint¬ 
ment  of  that  gentleman  is  an  example  of  the  way 
in  which  administrative  functions  are  still  assigned. 
His  qualifications  for  the  office  were  genial  manners,  a 
disposition  to  go  quietly  in  official  harness,  and  his 
adhesion  to  the  Roman  Catholic  faith.  If  he  has  any 
other  qualities  which  fit  him  for  the  Postmaster- 
Generalship,  they  must  have  been  expending  their 
rays  serene  on  some  undiscovered  depths  beyond 
the  ken  of  ordinary  mortals.  It  is  generally  under¬ 
stood  that  he  was  sent  to  preside  over  the  Post 
Office  because  of  the  quasi-necessity  of  showing 
the  Catholics  that  Mr  Gladstone  was  prepared  to  admit 
them  to  his  councils,  and  because  of  the  blandness  of  his 
temper.  Any  farther  aptitude  possessed  by  him  could 
only  be  expressed  in  such  negative  terms  as  that  no  one 
could  see  why  he  should  not  make  a  very  good  Post¬ 
master-General.  Now  we  consider  it  a  plain  proof  of 
what  a  short  distance  we  have  travelled  towards  trne 
principles  of  Republican  government  when  an  appoint¬ 
ment  is  made  on  such  grounds.  We  do  not  say  that 
courteous  manners  should  reckon  for  nothing  in  the 
selection  of  a  minister.  Indeed,  it  is  a  pity  that  Hr 
Monsell  cannot  leave  his  politeness  behind  him  for  the 
benefit  of  his  present  colleagues.  Mr  Ayrton  is  nomi¬ 
nated  by  the  “  leading  journal  ”  to  fill  the  vacant  post, 
and  the  public  is  told  by  our  contemporary  that  he 
“  exhibits,  in  all  the  qualities  which  are  required  for  a 
Postmaster-General,  a  remarkable  contrast  to  Hr 
Monsell.”  If  it  be  true  that  Mr  Ayrton  is  to  rule  at 
St  Martin ’s-le- Grand,  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  con¬ 
trast  is  so  very  complete.  But,  though  we  are  willing 
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couBMeratfon  except  fitn^s  for  the  office  to  be  filled,  way  to  get  a  Secretaryship  of  State  in  a  Liberal  Cabinet 
should  be  resolutely  put  aside.  All  that  Roman  Catholics  is  to  resist  Liberal  measures.  We  are  assured  that 
or  any  other  sect  can  justly  ask  is  that  their  theological  though  Mr  Bouyerie  does  not  speak  for  *^any  largo 
yiews  shall  not  be  considered  a  disqualification  for  office  masses  — which  we  hope  is  true  for  the  credit  of  our 
—that,  the  most  able  man  shall  be  appointed,  whatever  country — “his  political  ideas  are  shared  by  great  num- 
may  be  his  opinions  on  “  the  unknowable.”  It  is  a  bers  of  educated  Englishmen,  who  admire  Sie  Parlia- 
monstrnns  burlesque  of  this  just  principle  when  un-  mentary  ability  with  which  he  enforces  them.”  This  is 
popular  theological  opinions  not  only  cease  to  disqualify,  rather  puzzling.  Notwithstanding  that  the  Home  Secre- 
hut  actually  qualify  for  office.  tary  elect  of  the  Times  does  not  represent  **  largo 

The  single  question  which  should  be  asked  when  an  masses,”  he  does  represent,  it  seems,  “  great  numbers.” 
appointment  is  to  be  made  is — who  is  the  most  com-  Perhaps  the  “  educated  Englishmen  ”  who  are  so 

petent  man  to  fulfil  the  duties  of  the  office.  Wo  are  smitteu  with  admiration  of  the  Turveydrop  of  the 

aware  that,  unfortunately,  in  the  present  low  state  of  House  of  Commons  have  not  sufficient  cohosiveness  of 

public  morality  on  political  subjects,  this  is  rather  an  opinion  on  other  points  to  entitle  them  to  bo  called 

ideal  to  be  worked  up  to  than  a  principle  which  can  be  masses.  Perhaps,  too,  they  may  not,  after  all,  be  very 
at  once  fully  carried  out.  No  minister,  however  good  numerous ;  or,  more  probable  still,  both  of  these  hypo- 
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may  be  his  intentions  and  how^ever  high  his  aims, 
can  be  superior  to  the  social  exigencies  of  his  time. 
The  worst  of  the  matter  is  that  statesmen  are 


theses  may  be  true.  The  “  great  numbers  of  educated 
Englishmen  ”  may  merely  be  a  handful  of  exfra  super¬ 
fine  people  who  agree  in  nothing  but  admiration  of 


only  too  ready  to  seize  hold  of  this  excuse — a  legiti-  parliamentary  “  deportment.” 

mate  one  enough  within  the  limits  of  necessify  as  a  hope  for  Mr  Gladstone’s  sake,  as  well  as  for  that 

warrant  for  a  constant  neglect  of  principle  in  their  of  the  Liberal  cause,  that  Mr  Bouverie’s  appointment 
appointments.  The  degree  to  which  it  is  necessary  to  exists  only  in  the  imagination  of  the  leading  journal, 
yield  to  s^al  pressure  to  a  large  extent  depends  on  the  What  would  be  gained  by  installing  the  jVtember  for 
minister  himself.  If  he  makes  good  appointments  and  Kilmarnock  at  the  Home  Department  we  do  not  know  ; 
shows  a  bold  front  to  sinister  influences,  he  will  create  but  we  can  distinctly  say  what  would  be  lost.  All  those 
popular  enthusiasm  w  ich  will  enable  him  to  resist  who  hoped  something  from  the  accession  of  Mr  Bright 
hose  influences.  Not  one  of  Mr  Gladstone  s  colleagues  to  power  will  be  able  to  see  that  vacillation  still  rules  in 
has  caused  him  so  ”J^«ch  troubte  and  brought  to  him  high  quarters,  that  what  is  given  with  the  right  hand  is 
so  much  discredit  as  Mr  Lowe.  His  career  at  the  Trea-  taken  away  with  the  left,  that  the  very  moderate 
sury  has  ^n  one  lo^ng  of  stupid  blunders  and  Radicalism  of  Mr  Bright  must  be  weighted  by  the 

disgraceful  jobs.  gentleman  done  that  appointment  of  a  Whig  of  the  Whigs.  We  hope,  as  wo 

he  should  be  given  the  post  which  ranks  next  to  the  said  before,  that  this  is  not  true  :  but  if  it  be  so,  then 
Premiership  in  a  iberal  Government  ?  He  resisted  to  nothing  can  save  Mr  Gladstone’s  administration  next 


the  utmost  of  his  power  the  enfranchisement  of  the 
masses  of  his  countrymen.  Night  after  night  he  vented 
his  splenetic  rhetoric  on  his  working-class  fellow- 
countrymen.  He  did  not  succeed.  Despite  of  his  cynical 
tirades  the  labouring  men  of  Great  Britain  obtained  a 
modicum  of  political  power,  and  they  used  that  power  to 
carry  Mr  Gladstone  into  office  at  the  head  of  a  large 
majority.  Was  it  not  monstrously  unjust,  and  even 


session  from  a  crashing  aud  deserved  overthrow. 

J.  H.  L. 


SHOP  RHETORIC. 

The  peculiarities  of  what  is  known  as  “a  good  sales- 
an  ”  are  well  known.  He  has  all  the  persuasive 


indecent,  that  the  very  first  use  which  Mr  Gladstone  adjectives  in  the  English  language  at  his  fingers*  ends ; 
made  of  the  power  entrusted  to  him  by  the  masses,  he  must  wear  a  black  coat,  irreproachable  linen,  and  a 
should  be  the  placing  of  their  enemy  in  the  very  highest  pleasing  smile.  There  is  no  length  of  asseveration  to 
post  at  his  disposal.  Nay,  more,  Mr  Lowe  was  really  which  he  must  not  on  occasion  be  prepared  to  go.  The 
placed  in  that  post  because  of  bis  opposition  to  the  less  he  knows  about  the  particular  business  in  which  ho 
extension  of  the  suffrage.  His  orat-orical  reputation  rests  is  concerned  the  better ;  one  or  two  plausible  phrases, 
almost  entirely  on  his  anti-reform  speeches;  and  he  was  learnt  by  heart,  will  be  sufficient  to  silence  awkward 
given  a  prominent  place  in  the  Ministry  because,  in  the  questions.  All  he  has  to  do  is  to  secure  the  confidence 
cant  phrase  of  the  day,  it  would  not  do  to  leave  him  out.  of  the  purchaser,  and  this  is  effected  less  by  a  display 
Now  accepting  the  very  highest  estimate  of  his  power  of  knowledge  than  by  colourable  talk, 
of  making  himself  a  nuisance — and  we  acknowledge  it  In  some  shops  this  sort  of  thing  has  reached  its 
is  very  great — we  deny  that  this  is  any  reason  for  height,  and  the  tide  of  revulsion  sets  in.  Customers 
stopping  his  mouth  with  the  sweets  of  office.  The  course  begin  to  loathe  the  nauseating  treatment,  and  instinc- 
pursued  by  Mr  Gladstone  was  a  direct  premium  on  tively  avoid  places  where  they  have  been  subjected  to  it. 
factious  opposition.  The  remedy  was  really  worse  than  But  prudence  dictates  a  policy  of  moderate  falsehoods  ; 
the  disease.  Mr  Lowe  could  hardly  have  done  the  and  a  discriminating  shopman  easily  detects  the  point 
Ministry  so  much  harm  from  without  as  he  has  done  it  at  which  he  must  check  bis  exuberant  fancy.  Selling 
from  within.  He  wonld,  doubtless,  have  been  a  bitter  is  indeed  converted  into  one  of  the  fine  aids,  and  it  is 
opponent,  but  we  doubt  whether  his  opposition  would  pursued  with  a  keen  eye  to  the  limits  imposed  upon  it 
not  have  done  a  really  Liberal  Government  more  good  by  the  limited  credulity  of  mankind.  Owing  to  this 
than  harm.  And  now,  wo  are  told,  the  Duke  of  Argyll  careful  study  of  his  art,  and  to  the  long  experience  of  an 
is  to  resign,  and  Mr  Lowe  is  to  preside  at  the  India  apprenticeship  behind  the  counter,  a  really  first-rnto 
Office.  What,  w’e  would  like  to  know,  have  the  people  shopman  will  often  convey  in  a  few  sentences  the  exact 
of  India  done  that  they  should  be  saddled  with  Mr  Glad-  amount  of  false  impressions  his  customer  can  bear,  and 
stone’s  enfant  temble  ?  If  some  one  must  resign  in  order  contrive  to  complete  the  work  with  postures,  j^stures, 
to  make  room  for  him,  why  not  the  Earl  of  Cork  or  Vis-  and  an  eloquent  silence.  Indeed,  it  may  be  sai  gen^ 
count  Sydney  ?  As  Lord  Chamberlain  he  could  not  rally,  that  the  greater  number^  of  customers  remain 
very  well  make  himself  more  ridiculous  than  his  prede-  ignorant  dupes  to  the  end  of  lives, 
cessors,  a’  rl  as  Master  of  the  Buckhounds  he  might  The  contrast  between  the  educated  shopman  of  too 

indulge  hia  cynicism  without  wounding  the  feelings  of  town,  and  his  brother  in  the  country,  good  at  a ^rgain, 

those  entrusted  to  his  care.  but  dull  and  slow  of  speech,  is  very  marked. 

As  Mr  Lowe  was  appointed  in  consequence  of  his  these  dull  and  stupid  ones  are  often  so  short-sighte  as 
opposition  to  the  extension  of  political  rights  to  his  to  refuse  to  overstate  their  case,  whereas  i  is  we 
fellow-countrymen,  so  the  Times  gives  the  Home  Secre-  known  that  nothing  pleases  a  customer  more  an^  o 
taryship  to  be  vacated  by  him  to  Mr  Bouverie,  we  tickle  his  ears  with  untruths.  It  is  a  common  naaxiin 
suppose  because  he  has  resisted  the  petition  of  his  that  to  hold  one’s  own  in  this  age  one  J®  V 

fellow-countrywomen  for  some  small  share  of  political  things  be  plausible,  and  the  absurdities  an  a 

power.  It  seems  to  be  an  understood  thing  that  the  spoken  across  the  counter  are  the  outcome  o 
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palpable  nonsense  to  which  the  advertising  world  com-  , 
mils  itself  forms  another  instance  of  this  insincerity ; 
but  nowhere  is  it  so  apparent  as  in  the  earnest  assur¬ 
ances  and  solemn  asseverations  of  a  plausible  shopman. 

We  cannot  think  that  these  things  are,  as  most  people 
would  have  ns  believe,  harmless.  Even  if  no  single 
Vmyer  is  prejudicially  influenced  by  them,  and  if  every  one 
knows  the  untrustworthiness  of  such  statements  whether 
written  or  spoken,  still  falsehood  in  any  sort  is  an  ill 
weed  that  wastes  wholesome  soil,  poisons  the  air,  and 
fills  the  place  of  something  better.  It  is  no  easy  matter 
to  gird  at  a  trifling  insincerity  of  universal  prevalence. 
Its  very  insignificance  causes  it  to  despise  the  shafts 
of  satire  ;  to  make  it  the  subject  of  moral  teaching  is  to 
verge  upon  bathos.  Against  this  evil  of  Shop  Palaver, 
thoughtlessly  untrue,  but  none  the  less  untrue,  George 
Macdonald  has  written  in  his  ‘  Annals  of  a  Quiet  Neigh¬ 
bourhood.’  But  he  has  scarcely  succeeded ;  for  at  the 
very  point  where  the  interest  of  the  story  hangs  upon  a 
youth  who  is  dismissed  from  behind  the  counter  for 
reverencing  his  conscience,  the  author  seems,  in  spite  of 
our  knowledge  to  the  contrary,  to  be  tilting  at  an 
imaginary  foe,  and  he  fails  to  engage  us  w’ith  any 
earnestness  on  the  side  of  truth.  If  such  a  truth-loving, 
lieart-reading  man  as  George  Macdonald  has  failed,  who 
will  succeed  ?  Perhaps  it  is  left  for  some  satirist  to 
sweep  out  this  with  other  rubbish  into  the  street.  Or 
perhaps  (and  this  is  the  more  likely  supposition)  it  will 
be  proved,  in  one  of  the  pauses  of  the  helter-skelter 
after  wealth,  that  plain  speaking  across  the  counter  is 
the  highest  diplomacy,  promoting  plain  dealing  and 
levelling  the  disputes  and  misunderstandings  that  excite 
alike  the  suspicions  of  the  tradesman  and  the  customer. 
The  fault  is  pretty  evenly  distributed  between  the  two. 
The  average  customer  encourages  a  persuasive  style  of 
speech,  and  permits  his  judgment  to  be  overridden  by  it ; 
the  shopman  launches  into  statements,  some  of  which 
he  knows  to  be  false,  while  others  he  makes  wholly  in 
the  dark.  Fewer  words,  and  a  more  blunt  and  manly 
tone  of  address,  w’ould  remedy  this  ;  and  to  abolish  even 
shop  rhetoric  is  an  achievement  w’orthy  of  our  age. 

This  charge  against  shop  rhetoric  is  an  old  one,  as  old, 
at  least,  as  the  time  of  Defoe,  in  whose  w'ords  it  is  “  a 
corrupt  means  to  a  vicious  end,  a  thing  which  a  wise 
man  laughs  at,  a  good  man  abhors,  and  a  man  of 
lionesty  avoids  as  much  as  possible.”  Why  it  should 
not  be  avoided  altogether  is  a  question  that  may  well  be 
asked  ;  for  the  shopman  is  robbed  of  his  manliness  and 
honesty  in  the  process ;  and  the  fond  yielding  customer 
grows  to  despise  the  straightforward  mode  of  speech 
which  alone  in  the  majority  of  cases  contains  the  truth. 


CURRENT  EVENTS. 

If  Mr  Gladstone  contemplates  any  further  shaking  of 
the  Ministerial  kaleidoscope,  and  is  anxious  to  make  a 
pleasing  little  family  group  of  the  principal  departments 
of  the  State,  we  venture  to  suggest  that  Mr  Robertson 
Gladstone  would,  from  his  practice  as  censor  of  stage- 
plays  at  Liverpool,  make  an  admirable  Lord  Chamber- 
lain.  The  lessee  of  the  Alexandra  Theatre  in  that  town, 
on  applying  for  the  renewal  of  his  license  on  Saturday 
last,  was  called  to  account  by  Mr  Robertson  Gladstone 
for  permitting  the  performance  in  his  theatre  of  a  play 
called  **  Quakers  and  Shakers.”  In  it,  it  was  com¬ 
plained,  the  religion  of  the  Quakers  was  held  up  to 
ridicule,”  and  “  a  dance  was  introduced  in  which 
Quakers  w'cre  represented  to  take  part,  everybody 
knowing  that  Quakers  di.sapj)rove  of  dancing,  whether 
right  or  wrong.”  Probably  this  play  passed  the  Lord 
Chamberlain’s  office  before  Mr  Bright  accepted  the 
Duchy  of  Lancaster ;  now,  how’ever,  it  is  of  the  last 
consequence  to  nip  it  in  the  bud,  lest  in  any  way  it 
should  seem  to  hold  up  to  ridicule  a  Cabinet  Minister. 
With  stage-plays  under  the  control  of  a  near  relative  of 
the  Prime  Minister,  political  caricaturists  would  have  to 
exercise  their  talents  solely  on  the  leaders  of  the 
Opposition.  The  Liverpool  lessee  got  off  with  a  promise 
not  to  do  it  again.  But,  seriously,  how  can  Quakers 


take  offence  at  a  play  in  which  they  are  represented  as 
doing  the  one  thing  from  which  in  real  life  they  care¬ 
fully  abstain  ?  We  should  have  thought  that  extrava¬ 
ganza  of  this  sort  was  absolutely  incapable  of  wouudiuir 
the  most  delicate  susceptibilities.  Liberty  of  religion 
and  respect  for  religious  scruples  are  two  excellent 
principles,  but  if  they  forbid  us  chaffing  a  Quaker  for 
refusing  to  dance,  they  also  forbid  much  that  has  been 
said  and  written  on  the  Shakers  who  display  an  opposite 
propensity.  It  would  also  be  improper,  according  to 
Mr  Robertson  Gladstone’s  interpretations  of  these 
principles,  to  introduce  into  a  stage-play  any  of  the 
current  talk  about  the  Rechabites,  the  Peculiar  People, 
or  other  eccentric  sects  of  the  day.  ’ 

It  might  be  imagined  that  there  is  nothing  like  falling 
through  a  platform  to  damp  a  man’s  ardour.  Twice  on 
Saturday  last  platforms  proved  faithless,  and  each  time 
the  victims  “  came  up  smiling.”  At  the  Trades’  Demon¬ 
stration  in  the  park  at  Edinburgh  a  platform  fell,  dropping 
forty  or  fifty  people  among  the  drums,  &c.,  stowed  away 
underneath.  At  Leicester  the  Claimant  was  the  last 
straw  that  broke  the  erection,  constructed,  it  appears, 
only  for  a  band  of  music.  The  Edinburgh  catastrophe 
affected  the  drums  only,  while  at  Leicester  the  Claimant 
was  helped  by  a  number  of  sturdy  men  ”  into  a  wag¬ 
gonette,  and  continued  his  speech  with  so  much  eclat 
that,  according  to  a  provincial  paper,  "‘an  enthusiastic 
amazon  avowed  that  he  was  the  rightful  heir,  and  that 
she  w'ould  kiss  him,  which  she  did  in  the  presence  of  the 
assembly.”  This  is  the  second,  if  not  the  third  time,  that 
the  Claimant  has  accomplished  a  similar  feat,  and  unless 
Mr  WTialley,  on  his  return  from  America,  can  prove  to 
us  that  in  each  instance  it  has  been  the  work  of  Jesuits 
who  have  sawn  through  the  supports,  we  shall  begin  to 
suspect  that  a  collapsible  platform  is  a  device  for  gaining 
popular  sympathy.  If  the  Claimant  means  to  go  on 
rounding  his  periods  in  this  startling  fashion,  we  would 
urge  him,  as  a  matter  of  prudence,  to  learn  a  lesson  from 
the  affair  at  Edinburgh,  and  to  have‘  a  few  bass  drums 
judiciously  disposed  underneath  the  platform  to  break 
I  his  fall.  - 

As  railway  passenger  traffic  grow’S,  the  number  of 
fatal  accidents  to  passengers  may  be  expected  to  grow, 
if  the  precautions  against  accidents  are  neither  increased 
nor  diminished.  But  we  are  to  believe,  from  the 
speeches  of  jubilant  railway  directors,  that  these  pre- 
1  cautious  are  yearly  on  the  increase.  In  spite  of  this, 
i  nineteen  passengers  have  been  killed  this  year  within  a 
I  month,  thirteen  at  Wigan,  one  at  Eastbourne,  and  five 
I  at  Retford  ;  this  is  at  the  rate  of  228  a-year,  whereas  in 
1871  only  twelve  passengers  were  killed.  Much  has 
been  done  to  perfect  the  means  of  saving  life  at  sea ;  it 
becomes  a  serious  question  whether  a  conference  should 
not  be  held  to  consider  the  means  of  saving  life  on  rail¬ 
ways.  Every  source  of  danger,— facing  points,  level 
crossings,  rotten  sleepers,  defective  wheels,  sleepy  points¬ 
men,  and  blind  engine  drivers,  come  in  for  their  share 
of  manslaughter,  but  the  companies  will  do  nothing ;  and 
Parliament  can  hardly  be  persuaded  to  take  any  broad 
view  of  the  case  until  it  has  been  discussed  by  a  body  of 
practical  men,  who  are  neither  railway  directors  nor  the 
owners  of  unsuccessful  patents. 

In  whatever  way  it  is  viewed,  the  fact  that  Mr 
Bright,  as  Chancellor  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster,  has 
the  presentation  to  forty -one  Church  of  England  livings, 
j  is  grotesquely  illogical.  For  the  Established  Church 
;  to  resign  so  important  a  slice  of  her  preferment  into  the 
hands  of  a  stranger,  and  for  Mr  Bright  to  accept  an  office 
which  carries  with  it  a  power  utterly  foreign  to  his 
declared  principles,  are  two  pieces  of  inconsistency  that 
I  we  owe  to  the  existence  of  an  Established  Church.  A 
!  more  striking  anomaly  lies  in  the  fact  that  a  Quaker  can 
!  qualify  as  a  member  of  the  Cabinet  by  undertaking  to 
!  ^minister  the  affairs  of  a  religion  which  is  not  his  own. 

Some  twelve  months  ago,  when  London  witnessed 
week  aft^r  week  the  petty  prosecutions  against  Sunday¬ 
trading  costermongers,  it  was  said  that  this  fanatical 
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action  of  a  bigoted  clique  was  checked  by  a  threat  to 
sammons  the  Sunday-driving  coachmen  of  bishops  and 
the  aristocracy.  When  commenting  on  Henry  Milwood, 
the  peasant-farmer,  convicted  of  haymaking  on  the 
Sabbath,  we  ventured  last  week  to  contrast  his  conduct 
with  that  of  the  pleasure-seeking  Prince  of  Wales.  Last 
Sunday  the  Prince  again  started  in  his  yacht,  this  time 
from  Plymouth,  where  he  had  been  for  two  days  engaged 
in  patronising  the  third-rate  sport  to  be  found  on  the 
race-course  of  that  town.  If  Henry  Milwood  feels 
aggrieved  at  his  sentence,  and  is  anxious  to  see  the  repeal 
of  the  odious  statute  under  which  he  was  convicted, 
we  should  advise  him  to  apply  for  a  summons  against 
the  cabin  boy  on  board  the  Prince  of  Wales’s  yacht  for 
following  his  ordinary  vocation  on  the  last  two  Sundays. 

The  convictions  at  the  Eddisbury  Petty  Sessions  on 
Wednesday  last  have  probably  brought  “The  Inter¬ 
national  Cockfight  ”  to  a  conclusion.  George  Burchall, 
shoemaker,  of  Bolton,  and  Captain  David  Longfield 
Beatty,  of  Cherry-hill,  Cuddington,  have  been  fined 
each  for  attempting  to  revive  a  glorious  pastime  in 
defiance  of  the  law.  It  was  a  feature  of  this  case  that 
most  of  those  who  participated  in  the  tournament,  so 
rudely  broken  up  by  the  police,  were  unfortunate 
enough  to  forget  their  names,  while  some  were  so 
strangely  affected  by  the  scene  as  to  give  the  names  of 
their  friends.  Thus  George  Burchall,  the  shoemaker, 
was  seized  with  the  idea  that  he  was  called  William 
Gilliver,  and  was  summoned  under  that  name  ;  David 
Longfield  Beatty,  the  officer,  still  more  strangely,  and 
but  for  his  cloth  we  might  have  added  dishonourablyj 
gave  the  name  of  a  friend,  Captain  Goff.  It  is  fair,  how¬ 
ever,  to  the  gallant  officer  to  say  that  he  stoutly  denied 
having  given  any  name  at  all,  in  spite  of  the  evidence  of 
several  police  officers  to  the  contrary,  and  in  spite  of  the 
statement  of  Superintendent  Mayho,  that  “  he  detained 
Captain  Beatty  on  the  spot,  and  did  not  allow  him  to 
go  until  he  gave  a  name.”  It  is  certainly  one  degree 
better  to  refuse  to  give  any  name  at  all  than  to  give  the 
name  of  a  friend,  and  it  would  be  unfair  to  deny 
Captain  Beatty  the  benefit  of  the  doubt ;  but  nothing 
can  prevent  this  affair  reflecting  lasting  disgrace  on  the 
shoemakers,  magistrates,  officers,  and  gentlemen  engaged 
in  it.  - 

It  appears  that  a  part  of  the  late  Duke  of  Brunswick’s 
magnificent  bequest  is  to  be  devoted  towards  founding  a 
Faculty  of  Medicine  at  Geneva.  This,  surely,  is  an 
opportunity  which  the  advocates  of  a  medical  education 
for  women  should  not  neglect.  Used  hitherto  mainly 
by  Russian  ladies,  the  facilities  for  the  education  of 
female  doctors  in  Geneva  might,  if  materially  enhanced 
by  a  portion  of  this  bequest,  attract  students  from  all 
parts  of  the  continent,  and  perhaps  from  England.  Its 
peculiar  advantages  of  communication  with  all  parts  of 
the  globe  renders  Geneva,  we  should  suppose,  a  pecu¬ 
liarly  fit  centre  for  female  medical  education,  and  could 
a  portion  of  the  wealth  of  the  eccentric  Duke  bo  turned 
into  this  channel,  he  will  not  have  died  in  vain. 

The  T;  riles  has  tardily  recognised  Miss  Jex-Blake’s 
claim  to  reply  to  Dr  Garrett  Anderson  on  the  subject  of 
the  medical  education  of  women,  by  publishing  on 
Saturday  last  a  letter  containing  the  same  arguments  as 
^ere  advanced  by  Miss  Jex-Blake  in  these  columns  a 
fortnight  ago.  In  the  same  issue  the  Times  also  finds 
space  for  an  article  which  is  intended  gently  but  firmly 
to  put  an  extinguisher  on  each  of  “  our  fair  correspond¬ 
ents.  It  is  willing  to  “  concede  to  the  controversy  a 
place  among  the  minor  social  questions  of  the  day.” 

hegislature  may  fairly  be  asked  to  remove  any  diffi¬ 
culties  or  implied  prohibitions  which  arise  from  the 
circumstance  that  the  existing  facilities  for  medical 
education  were  framed  for  men  only,  and  with  no  refer¬ 
ence  to  or  thought  of  women  at  all.”  It  would  “  hail 
^ith  hearty  goodwill  any  alteration  or  reform  which 
anorded  a  prospect  of  increasing  the  independence  of 
^cmen,  and  of  adding  to  their  too  limited  industrial 
i*csources.”  But, — and  here  follows  the  never-failing 
^^gumeut — “  the  daily  life  of  a  Doctor  calls  for  the 


exercise  of  qualities,  both  physical  and  moral,  to  which 
we  are  all  so  habituated  that  we  scarcely  notice  their  pre¬ 
sence,  although  their  absence  would  be  at  once  felt  to 
be  intolerable.  Of  these  qualities  it  is  enough  to  say 
that  they  are  not  such  as  would  bo  described  by  the 
ac\jective  ‘  Feminine,’  and  although  women  generally 
might  doubtless  acquire  them  by  time  and  training,  yet 
the  time  and  training  would  be  imperatively  required.” 
The  arguments  which  refute  this  are  easily  stated. 
Women  are  not  irretrievably  “feminine”  in  the  sense 
of  the  word  that  implies  a  slight  on  their  mental  and 
physical  calibre ;  and  there  are  “  feminine  ”  medical 
duties  in  the  legitimate  sense  of  the  word  which  can  bo 
efficiently  performed  by  women  with  a  gain,  and  not  a 
loss,  to  the  modesty  and  delicacy  of  our  present  practice. 

Mr  Thomas  Cook,  whose  merits  for  some  time  past 
have  by  no  means  been  hidden  under  a  bushel,  has 
reached  a  climax  of  usefulness  which  deserves  publio 
recognition.  He  is  the  authorised  agent  for  the  Pilgrim¬ 
age  to  Paray-le-Monial !  We  are  also  told  that  tho 
number  of  those  who  will  join  in  this  expedition  has  so 
largely  increased — doubtless  owing  to  Mr  Cook’s  exer¬ 
tions — that  the  fare  by  both  first  and  second  class  is 
considerably  reduced.  We  have  already  had  experiences 
of  Mr  Cook’s  eminent  services  in  conducting  parties 
who  set  out  to  “  do  ”  Jerusalem  and  the  Holy  Land  ; 
he  will  now  be  able  to  add  to  his  repertoire  some  such 
announcement  as  this ; — “  Pilgrimages  arranged  at  tho 
shortest  notice ;  photographs  of  a  largo  assortment  of 
eligible  shrines  on  view  at  tho  office.”  If  Mr  Cook’s 
honesty  would  allow  him  to  continue  : — “  Miracles  and 
manifestations  guaranteed  for  a  small  additional  charge,’  ’ 
what  a  relief  it  would  be  to  all  concerned. 

The  “  working-classes  of  Bath  ”  have  presented  Mrs 
Hayter,  the  wife  of  the  unsuccessful  candidate  for  that 
borough  at  the  late  election,  with  a  “  massive  gold  neck¬ 
lace  and  diamond  pendant.”  The  “  working  classes  ”  in 
other  boroughs  are  not  given  to  making  presents  to  those 
whom  they  admire,  so  singularly  inexpressive  of  their 
own  tastes  and  predilections,  but  the  nature  of  tho  gift 
on  this  occasion  was,  perhaps,  intended  to  convey  a 
delicate  hint  that  the  services  for  which  Mrs  Hayter  has 
been  thus  decorated  are  aptly  represented  by  things 
useless  and  ornamental.  We  believe  that  Mrs  Hay  ter ’s 
exertions  during  tho  election  were  confined  to  driving 
about  in  an  open  carriage  and  bowing  repeatedly  at 
street  corners.  One  might  do  worse ;  but,  at  the  samo 
time,  one  might  do  better  for  “  the  Liberal  cause.” 

Mr  Bright  is  undergoing  a  process  of  pumping  at  tho 
hands  of  those  who  wish  to  force  from  him  a  decided 
declaration  of  Radicalism.  Hitherto  he  has  submitted  to 
the  operation  with  a  great  deal  of  grace,  and  has  made 
his  replies  with  a  circumlocution  that  is  almost  Glad- 
stonian.  On  Tuesday  last,  however,  in  answer  to  a 
resolution  of  the  Staleybridgo  Republican  Club  on  public 
expenditure,  he  wrote  : — “I  wish  the  public  were  more 
interested  in  tho  question,  and  would  compel  the  Ad¬ 
ministration  and  the  House  of  Commons  to  a  greater 
economy.”  This  doubt  as  to  tho  strength  of  publio 
feeling  on  tho  subject  should  certainly  be  removed  from 
Mr  Bright’s  mind,  and  we  recommend  clubs  and  publio 
bodies  of  every  description  to  inundate  his  breakfast- 
table  with  communications  so  worded  as  to  relieve  him 
from  any  further  hesitation  on  this  score. 

On  Thursday  last  Mr  Arch  left  Liverpool  for  Quebec, 
accompanied  by  Mr  Arthur  Clayden,  of  Faringdon, 
Berks,  a  member  of  the  Consulting  Committee  of  the 
Labourers’  Union.  The  same  paper  which  announced 
this  departure  contained  a  letter  from  a  British  eniigrant 
in  Brazil,  which  proves  emphatically  the  necessity  for 
some  organised  scheme  of  emigration.  The  treatment  of 
which  complaint  is  made  is  just  what  might  be  expected 
from  a  shrewd  agent,  whose  only  aim  wm  to  hoodwink  tho 
unfortunate  Englishman,  and  secure  his  own  head-money 
but  is  so  harsh  and  so  unjust,  if  all  the 
the  letter  are  correct,  that  it  will  inevitably  add  to  the 
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painful  can  possibly  be  imagined  than  the  revived  un¬ 
easiness  of  a  bandit,  whom  the  utter  necessities  of  trade 
have  compelled  to  dagger  ten  or  fifteen  persons,  at 
discovering  that  he  is  still  doomed  to  pitchforking 
and  slow  roasting  for  an  indefinite  period.  Either  the 
Vatican  must  admit  them  to  the  special  sanctuary,  or 
take  back  the  special  blessing  given  to  the  Reverend 
Mr  Goddard.  - 

We  remarked  some  weeks  ago  on  the  fact  that  the 
Illinois  farmers  were  heading  the  cry  for  Free  Trade, 
thus  decisively  marking  the  contrast  between  the 
struggle  in  that  country  and  the  similar  one  in  our  own 
in  anti-corn  law  times.  A  correspondent  of  the  FaU 
Mall  gave  on  Thursday  last  the  platform  of  this  move¬ 
ment.  “  Opposition  to  railroad  steals,  salary-grab  steals, 
and  every  other  form  of  thieving,  by  which  the  farming 
and  labouring  classes  are  robbed  of  the  legitimate  fruits 
of  their  labour.”  To  work  this  policy  they  will  agitate 
for  : — “  The  control  of  railway  corporations  of  the  States 
by  law.  Submission  to  direct  taxation  and  duties  to 
meet  the  necessities  of  the  Government,  but  opposition  to 
taxation  for  the  benefit  of  privileged  classes.  That  the 
banking  system  should  be  open  ^ike  to  all  men  giving 
proper  security  and  complying  with  law.  Opposition  to 
all  land  grants  to  corporations.  Reform  of  the  civil  ser¬ 
vice,  by  making  honesty  and  capacity  the  only  valid 
claims  for  public  employment.”  This,  it  will  be  admitted, 
is  a  tolerably  comprehensive  scheme,  perhaps  too  com¬ 
prehensive  for  success. 


blessing  ”  on  a  certain  Catholic  priest  of  the  name  of 
Goddard.  The  lucky  object  of  this  spiritual  favour  is 
minister  of  the  small  chapel  which  actually  contains  the 
remains  of  Napoleon  III. ;  the  Reverend  Mr  Goddard  offi¬ 
ciated  at  the  funeral  of  the  throneless  Emperor,  and  thus 
acquired  a  first  title  to  a  more  comfortable  place  in  this 
life  than  common  mortals.  Recently,  on  the  occasion  of 
the  Feast  of  the  Assumption,  Chislehurst  was  the  scene 
of  a  gp*otesque  masquerade,  in  which  the  so-called  Prince 
Imperial,  flanked  on  one  side  with  two  soldiers  of  the 
first  empire,  specially  imported  into  this  country  for  the 
purpose,  and  a  score  of  youths  purporting  to  be  the 
“  Youth  of  France  ”  on  the  other,  acted  the  principal 
character.  The  Reverend  Mr  Goddard  seems  to  have  again 
taken  a  share  in  these  essentially  Bonapartist  pro¬ 
ceedings,  and,  at  church,  to  have  informed  the  young 
pretender,  in  a  neatly-turned  speech,  that  he  was  the 
son  of  his  father,  and  as  such  the  embryo  of  a  great  and 
virtuous  man,  an  illustrious  ruler  of  nations  of  the  future, 
endowed  with  the  many  great  attributes  belonging  to 
princely  beings  a  long  time  before  their  birth.  Pius  IX., 
it  appears,  was  so  pleased  with  these  prophetic  and 
original  utterances  of  his  son  in  religion,  albeit  that  the 
Sovereign  Pontiff*  is  actually  busy  in  reconciling  the 
Bourbons,  that  a  special  blessing  was  immediately 
manufactured  for  the  behoof  of  the  B^everend  Mr  Goddard. 
Thus  the  reverend  gentleman,  soaring  higher  still  in 
heavenly  favour,  has  conquered  a  seat  above.  There  are, 
it  appears,  diffbront  qualities  in  blessings  conferred  from 
the  Vatican,  first,  second,  and  third  quality.  Gratuitous 
blessings  given  wholesale  from  the  lips  of  St  Peter  are 
iiidiflrerently  efficacious  ;  the  mob  is  fain,  being  penniless, 
to  be  contented  with  this  very  inferior  passport  for  para¬ 
dise,  which  will  but  just  take  them  to  the  threshold  of 
purgatory,  and  leave  them  there  with  sins  unpurged  until 
more  substantial  credentials  shall  enable  them  to  pursue 
their  journey.  It  may  be  easily  perceived  that  these 
blessings  are  not  worth  a  penny — absolutely  counterfeit 
and  spurious.  But  prepaid  blessings  take  their  pos¬ 
sessors  to  Heaven  at  the  rate  of  thirty  miles  an  hour. 
Special  blessings  —  more  properly  special  seraphic 
train  blessings  —  take  through  purgatory  in  no  time, 
and  lead  to  the  all-happy  circle  at  once.  These 
superfine  passports  are  usually  reserved  for  men  who 
have  sent  more  than  a  few  hundred  fellow-creatures 
to  a  better  life  as  a  vanguard  destined  to  announce 
their  arrival,  as  also  for  the  reverend  gentlemen 
who  pronounce  the  encomium  of  these  benefactors  of 
humanity.  At  the  place  of  convocation  assigned  to  these 
seraphic  personages  are  to  be  seen  Torquemada,  Charles 
IX.,  Napoleon  I.,  Catherine  de’  Medici,  Napoleon  III., 
and  others  equally  notorious  for  their  virtuous  actions 
in  a  world  scarcely  worthy  of  containing  them.  The 
Reverend  Mr  Goddard  is  a  lucky  man,  to  be  envied 
his  future  abode,  and  especially  his  future  company. 
But  we  are  afraid  that  the  manner  in  which  this 
**  special  blessing  ”  was  conferred  will  give  cause  for 
some  inquietude  and  jealousy  among  those  who  share, 
although  to  a  lesser  degree,  the  privilege  now  in 
the  possession  of  Mr  Goddard.  The  “special  blessing” 
was  certainly  a  gratuitous  presentation.  Other  saints 
on  earth,  among  whom  all  the  bandits  of  the  Roman 
campana,  either  bent  on  the  active  pursuit  of  their 
calling,  or  sheltered  in  London  as  political  refugees, 
will  doubtless  question  the  right  of  the  reverend  gentle¬ 
man  to  get  for  nothing  what  has  been  to  them  very 
expensive.  It  is  an  unpleasant  sensation  to  see  a  man 
who  has  paid  no  fare  travel  first-class,  while  you  have 
scraped  your  pockets  to  purchase  a  third-class  ticket. 
It  may  be  that  the  bandits  of  the  Roman  campana,  and 
others,  will  object  to  this,  and  demand  their  money  back. 
Doubt  may  very  well  prevail  in  their  minds  as  to  the 
genuineness  of  their  spiritual  passports,  and  nothing  more 


IRISH  NATIONALITY. 

Sir, — ^Tbe  Exaimner  is  a  striking  and  honourable  exceptioo 
to  the  tone  assumed  by  the  English  press  in  regard  to  Ireland’s 
demand  for  legislative  self-government.  In  frankly  recognis¬ 
ing  the  justice  of  our  demand,  in  honestly  admitting  that 
England  has  no  “right  divine”  to  oppress  and  enslave  other 
nations,  you .  vindicate  for  yourself  and  those  Englishmen 
whose  opinions  you  represent,  the  high  estimate  which  Grat¬ 
tan  formed  of  your  nation  when,  in  proclaiming  the  triumph 
of  Irish  independence,  he  declared,  on  behalf  of  the  Irish 
people,  “  That  we  have  a  high  sense  of,  and  veneration  for, 
the  British  character ;  and  do,  therefore,  conceive  that  the 
proceedings  of  this  country,  founded  as  they  were  in  right, 
and  ^tempered  by  duty,  must  have  excited  the  approbation 
and  esteem,  instead  of  wounding  the  pride  of  the  British 
nation.”  Alas  !  that  this  generous  confidence  in  the  magna¬ 
nimity  of  England  should  have  been  so  signally  misplaced  !  It 
was  the  error  of  a  lofty  nature  which  judged  mankind  by  its 
own  nobility  and  righteousness,  and  which  readily  believed  that 
the  principles  professed  by  Englishmen  would  be  carried  into 
practice.  Nor  would  it  be  fair  to  forget  that  in  some  instances 
this  was  the  case — that  there  were  not  wanting  honest  English¬ 
men  to  protest  in  the  British  Parliament  against  the  blow  struck 
at  Ireland’s  national  existence.  They  were  indeed  too  few  to 
save  their  country  from  the  disgrace  of  one  of  the  most 
shameless  acts  of  turpitude  and  treachery  which  history  re¬ 
cords,  but  their  names  deserve  to  be  held  in  honour  by  all 
true  lovers  of  freedom — by  all  who  feel  that  those  are 
“  Slaves  most  base 

Whose  love  of  right  is  for  themselves,  and  not  for  all  the 
race.” 

That  the  spirit  of  Grey  and  Holhvnd  survives,  that  it  finds 
frank  expression,  is  a  cheering  sign  to  those  who,  desiring  a 
brotherhood  of  nations  founded  upon  right  and  justice,  trust 
to  see  the  long-standing  quarrel  betwixt  England  and  Ireland 
exchanged  for  those  sentiments  of  cordial  amity  and  mutual 
respect  which  best  befit  countries  that  stand  in  such  close 
neighbourhood,  and  have  so  many  reasons  fur  alliance  and 
co-operation. 

But  this  alliance  can  never  take  place  till  England  fully 
and  cordially  recognises  Ireland’s  distinct  nationality,  hi- 
volving — as  the  essence  of  nationhood — her  right  to  self- 
government.  Till  this  shall  be  the  case,  the  two  nations 
be  in  a  state  of  warfare,  and  no  true  Irish  patriot  could 
otherwise.  I  should  indeed  be  ashamed  of  my  country,  had 
she  sunk  so  low  as  to  have  become  a  willing  slave.  Then, 
indeed,  might  it  be  said  that  “  Ireland  was  but  a  geographic^ 
expression.”  But  the  land  of  Sarsfield,  Grattan,  and  G’Oon^®^ 
is  not  dead ;  the  heart  of  Ireland  is  still  beating,  and  the 
spirit  which  has  survived  through  centuries  of  slaughter  ana 
proscription  is  at  this  moment  vital  in  the  “  Poland  of  the 
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West.”  Ireland  is,  in  unmistakable  tones,  asserting  her  right 
to  tiike  her  place  amongst  the  commonwealth  of  nations,  “  self- 
ruled,  self-reliant,  self  sustained.”  Her  people,  through  the 
mouth  of  her  foremost  living  orator,  are  declaring  their 
resolution  to  live  in  their  own  land,  and  to  manage  their  own 
affairs,  and  this  is  the  language  which  it  becomes  Irishmen  to 
use.  The  beggar’s  whine,  the  serf’s  eloquence  in  petition, 
are  unworthy  of  a  people  who  aspire  to  nationhood ;  too  much 
have  we  heard  of  such,  and  we  are  free  to  say,  with  Grattan, 
that  “  it  is  the  slave  who  makes  the  tyrant,  and  then  murmurs 
at  the  master  whom  he  himself  has  constituted.”  There  is 
no  royal  road  to  freedom ;  Ireland  must  win  and  maintain 
hers  by  steadiness,  determination,  courage,  unanimity,  and 
self-control.  She  must  lay  aside  the  internal  feuds,  the 

irreligious  discords,”  which  keep  her  weak  and  oppressed  ; 
she  must  emerge  from  the  ignorance  which  will  henceforth  be 
more  her  fault  than  her  misfortune,  and  she  must  cultivate 
those  principles  of  public  virtue  which,  in  the  words  of  one  of 
her  gihed  orators,  “give  to  a  people  their  truest  dignity  and 
their  surest  strength/’  She  must  show  that  she  knows  her 
rights,  and  knowing,  dare  maintain,”  and  so  she  shall  achieve 
the  independence  which  she  claims,  and  shall  enter  upon  her 
fresh  career  of  freedom,  enlightenment,  and  progress, 

With  a  nation’s  heart,  and  a  nation’s  part, 

A  new  and  a  liTing  land. 

I  am,  &c.,  Ierne. 

P.S. — The  gratifying  reports  of  the  meeting  at  Kanturk, 
where  Mr  Arch  was  received  with  loud  applause  by  the  Irish 
peasantry,  shows  that  an  honest-hearted  and  justice -loving 
Englishman  is  no  object  of  hostility  to  Irishmen.  Let  us 
trust  that  the  day  is  coming  when  England,  as  a  nation,  will 
feel  as  much  ashamed  of  her  conduct  towaj^s  Ireland  as  do 
the  best  and  noblest  of  her  sous.  I  need  only  mention  the 
late  Mr  Mill  as  an  example. 


^  The  questions  that  concern  us  laymen  are  not  Transubstau- 
tiation,  the  Doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  the  Immaculate  Concep¬ 
tion,  &c.,  but,  whether  the  introduction  of  the  Confessional 
into  the  practice  of  the  Church  of  England  is  not  an  insidious 
attempt  to  subvert  civil  liberty  by  those  “  having  a  form  of 
godliness,  which  creep  into  houses,  and  lead  captive  silly 
women  laden  with  sins  ”  (or  who  are  nervous  and  frightened 
into  the  belief  that  they  are  fearfully  wicked). 

These  men,  affecting  a  knowledge  from  some  mysterious 
source  superior  to  that  of  laymen  (whom,  by  the  way,  they 
generally  avoid  discussing  such  matters  with,  if  of  superior 
intelligence) —these  men  are  the  ^'i^i-belie vers  in  apostolic 
succession,  quite  ignoring  what  their  theological  education 
must  have  taught  them  respecting  the  three  entirely  different 
and  yet  equally  accepted  (!)  authoritative  rolls  of  the  first 
seven  Bishops  of  Rome.  But  this  doctrine,  so  dear  to  priest¬ 
craft,  was  renounced  some  years  ago  by  no  less  a  personage 
than  a  Bishop  of  Carlisle,  who,  with  ample  means  and  a  good 
[  position,  could  afford  to  be  honest. 

For  many  years  I  have  sympathised  with  Lord  Shaftes¬ 
bury’s  solicitude  for  the  Anglican  Church  as  a  bulwark 
against  the  degrading  supremacy  of  Rome  ;  but  I  have  little 
doubt  that  his  lordship,  if  he  has  sufficient  moral  courage 
(which  1  believe  he  has),  will  candidly  admit  that  he  has  been 
deceived,  that  the  Anglican  Church  is  rotten  to  the  very  core, 
and  that  we  ought  to  turn  our  thoughts  to  Mr  Miall  and  the 
Nonconformists.  The  ministers  of  the  Church  of  England 
are  Romanising  the  latter  (to  use  Mr  Disraeli’s  expression)  by 
evolution  rather  than  revolution,  and  remind  one  of  the 
Hindu  myth  of  Durga,  who,  failing  with  all  her  arms  to 
subdue  the  giant,  at  length  transformed  herself  into  a  ffy, 
buzzed  down  his  throat,  and  then,  resuming  her  former  pro¬ 
portions  within,  burst  him  I  I  am,  &c.,  L.  A. 


VENTILATING  DOCTRINES  IN  PULPITS. 

Sir, — The  present  violent  revival  of  Casuistry  is  perhaps  a 
sufficient  apology  for  the  following  remarks,  inspired  by  a 
sermon  which  1  have  just  heard  preached  in  an  Anglican 
parish  Church,  on  the  virtues  of  the  Confessional. 

How  refreshing  it  would  be  to  the  simple-minded  layman, 
could  the  accomplished  St  Paul  be  permitted  to  revisit  this 
still  polemical  Christendom  !  With  nis  subtle  intellect,  and 
(be  it  said  without  irreverence),  his  admirable  business  habits, 
doubtless  we  should  soon  have  the  “line  drawn  somewhere.” 
Our  two  Primates  would  be  conceded,  “  England  ”  and  “  All 
England”  (with  perhaps  a  discriminating  remark),  while 
Monsignor  would  be  felicitated  on  his  “  good  works  ”  in  the 
mystic  Westminster, — the  great  apostle  probably  claiming 
for  himself  the  ecclesiastical  juriMiction  of  the  “United 
Kingdom.” 

We  are  all  aware  how  fashionable  it  is  considered,  at  the 

J>reMnt  moment,  to  affect  the  virtue  of  “  deep  religious 
eeling.”  The  “  lower  orders  ”  are  welcome  to  their  Noncon¬ 
formist  proclivities,  so  long  as  the  educational  question  can  be 
made  subjective  to  spiritual  control ;  but  a  section  of  the 
upper  classes,  with  the  reins  of  power  well  in  hand,  require 
the  pomp  of  full-blown  Cardinals,  and  the  quieter  graces  of 
demure  Anglican  Bishops,  to  illustrate  their  artistic  faith ! 
Even  the  pious  and  woe-begone  Ignatius,  “  withouten 
shoon,”  gives  a  cool  tint  to  the  ecclesiastical  picture  ;  and  it 
can  scarcely  be  surprising  that  even  astute  and  worldly- 
minded  statesmen,  occupied  with  budgets  and  so  forth,  should 
find  “the  people”  not  so  easy  to  manage  as  when,  in  the 
middle  ages,  they  were  under  the  dual  control  of  armed  men 
and  excommunicating  priests,  and  be  glad  to  receive  solace 
from,  and  unburden  their  consciences  to,  the  ornate  Ritualist, 
who  has  abundance  of  comfort  in  store, — where  there  is  a 
prospect  of  promotion  to  a  more  extended  sphere  of  usefulness, 
^  with  the  pure  vision  of  lawn  sleeves,  in 

the  higher  stall  or  better  manger.”* 

But,  leaving  this  charming  aspect  of  affairs  and  dreamy 
Vistas  of  high-born  dames,  in  costly  apparel,  dropping  pearly 
tears  over  the  “Garden  of  the  Soul,”  or  even  the  more 
P^dent  “  Book  of  Common  Prayer,”  we  ought  to  consider 
ne  question,  Whether  Anglican  priests  who  preach  the  Con- 
^lonal  are  not  guilty  of  implied  breach  of  contract,  and  of 
wing  money,  or,  at  any  rate,  using  the  people’s  money, 
wderfaUe  pretences?  .  . 

altogether  a  religious  question,  it  is  financial 
tn  1  and  it  comes  to  this,  that  if  we  have  nowhere 

noJ^^  Protestantism  and  civil  liberty  but  to  the 

a  Nonconformists,  it  is  not  too  late  to  disestablish 

uniUf*  ^burch  which  is  manifestly  (notwithstanding  hair- 
fg;;^^;Pg^gument8)  faithless  to  its  trust. 

the  better^man*"^’  ”  the  higher  stall,  but  Winchester 


THE  ECONOMY  OF  FREE  EDUCATION. 

Sir,— The  remarks  of  Mr  Hemberin  your  issue  of  the  16th, 
under  the  above  heading,  point  to  such  a  series  of  “disesta¬ 
blishments  ”  that  one  is  startled  at  the  courage  he  displays  in 
thus  attacking  single-handed  so  many  institutions.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  his  reasoning,  from  the  Education  Department  to  the 
Rural  Sanitary  authority  is  but  one  line  of  encroach luent  on 
the  rights  of  property  ;  while  the  only  institutions  the  legisla¬ 
ture  should  attend  to  are  “  the  army  and  navy,  because  he 
requires  defence,”  and  “  the  maintenance  of  law,  because  he 
requires  protection.”  It  is  not  very  clear  to  me,  however, 
what  protection  the  law  would  afford  if  Mr  Hember’s 
sweeping  ideas  were  adopted. 

Mr  Hember,  in  his  fear  that  a  Paternal  Government  is 
being  established  under  a  democratic  form,  forgets  that  these 
educational  and  sanitary  laws  are  not  simply  made  for  the 
people,  but  by  the  people. 

He  tells  us  “education  is  not  only  an  intellectual  and  moral 
development  but  a  means  of  living,”  and  yet  he  would 
deprive  the  poor  of  the  elementary  “means  of  living  ”  His 
theory  that  the  State  should  not  see  to  the  education  of  the 
poor,  because  they  will  thereby  be  brought  into  competition 
with  the  lower  middle-classes,  would  lead  to  the  starving  of 
their  bodies,  for  by  giving  them  proper  food  and  clothes  do 
we  not  bring  them  into  competition  with  the  poor  labourer 
who  has  brought  up  his  family  without  parish  relief  ? 

But  the  economy  of  Free  l^ucation  is  not  to  be  tested  by 
any  such  selfish  or  contradictory  theory.  The  true  idea  of 
Government  is  that  all  should  have  a  voice  in  making  the 
laws  they  are  called  on  to  obey  ;  this  being  granted  it  is  of 
the  first  importance  each  person  should  be  capable  of  using 
his  or  her  intelligence  to  its  fullest  extent,  and  for  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  this  it  is  absolutely  necessary  they  should  possess  at 
least  a  good  elementary  education.  Obviously  it  is  the  duty 
of  the  parents  to  provide  this  education,  but  if  from  any 
cause  they  are  unable  to  do  so,  it  is  the  duty — and  therefore 
the  policy — of  the  State  to  provide  it.  As  education  is  a 
means  of  accumulating  wealth  to  the  individual,  so  an  edu¬ 
cated  citizen  is  an  acquisition  to  the  State,  while  an  ignorant 
one  is  an  incubus. 

To  the  respectahle  clerk  it  may  be  a  sad  thing  to  see  his 
children  and  those  of  the  labourer  “  all  treated  alike  in  the 
school,  all  equally  well  taught,  and  all  play  together,”  but  to 
me  it  is  a  state  of  things  much  to  be  desired.  And  if  this 
kind  of  equality  were  to  continue  beyond  the  school ;  if,  in 
after  life,  they  should  all  be  treated  alike,  all  equally  learn 
their  duty  as  citizens,  and  all  associate  together,  society  would 
not  be  in  a  less  satisfactory  state  than  it  is  at  the  present  time, 
or  even  than  it  was  previous  to  the  passing  of  the  educations 
and  sanitary  measures  that  so  offend  Mr  Hember.  It  will 
require  something  far  different  to  Mr  Hember  s  remarks  to 
convince  Radicals  that  they  are  either  politically  or  wonoini- 
cally  wrong  in  demanding  that  Secular  Education  shall  be 
com»M?aary,  and  therefore  partially /rctf. 

^  Iam,&c.,  Mark  H.  Judo*. 
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would  they  have  had  the 


impudence  to  call  a  book  written 
with  any  such  object  political  economy,  even  for  half- 
educated  men.  The  end  they  had  in  view,  in  so  far  as  it 
was  theoretical,  was  to  trace  the  laws  of  nature  according  to 
which  wealth  is  produced  and  distributed.  Their  practical 
end  was  the  amelioration  of  the  condition  of  the  human 
race  through  a  recognition  of  those  laws. 

Forty  years  have  passed  since  Mr  Scrope  published 
his  first  attempt  to  make  the  miserable  contented  with 
their  lot,  and  called  it  Political  Economy.  He  finds  that 
power  has  “descended  to  the  lower  stratum  of  society,  the 
masses  having,  in  fact,  obtained  a  complete  preponderance 
in  the  nomination  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and,  con¬ 
sequently,  of  the  Government;”  and  again  he  asks  what 
progress  has  been  made  in  “  enlightening  them  as  to  their 
true  interests.”  Alas  !  Either  the  “  plain  people  ”  are 
very  few,  or  they  have  sadly  neglected  the  intellectual 
pabulum  provided  for  them  by  Mr  Scrope.  “  Upon  inquir¬ 
ing  into  the  character  of  the  teaching  in  most  repute  and 
circulation,”  the  would-be  economist  of  the  half-educated 
is  “  referred  to  the  work  of  Mr  John  Stuart  Mill,  as  the 
highest  and  most  generally  accepted  authority ;  and  to  a 
small  12mo  volume  by  Mrs  Fawcett,  compiled  especially 
for  the  use  of  students,  of  which  a  second  edition  is  .  .  . 
already  exhausted.”  If  Mr  Scrope  found  so  little  to  his 
taste  in  Malthus,  Ricardo,  and  James  Mill,  we  need  hardly 
say  that  his  hair  fairly  stood  on  end  at  the  further  develop¬ 
ment  of  their  doctrines  by  Mr  John  Stuart  Mill.  We  have 
not  been  more  amused  for  a  long  while  than  we  have  been  by 
the  way  in  which  he  screams  and  scolds  at  Mr  Mill.  “  Preten¬ 
tious  pedantry,”  “  utter  nonsense,”  “  midsummer  madness,” 
“  moonstruck,  Laputan  philosophy,” — these  are  some  of  the 
fiowers  of  rhetoric  which  he  hurls  at  the  first  of  econo¬ 
mists.  We  ask  any  of  our  readers  who  are  inclined  to  be 
hard  on  Mr  Scrope  to  bear  in  mind  what  it  is  to  suffer  a 
forty  years’  disappointment,  and  to  find  the  work,  which  be 
had  intended  to  revolutionise  opinion  on  political  economy, 
devoted  to  the  humblest  purposes  of  domestic  economy. 
We  only  wonder — and  regret — that  the  author  did  not 
leave  an  inappreciative  and  ungrateful  generation  to  its  fate. 

The  account  which  Mr  Scrope  gives  of  the  motif  of  hisown 
work  renders  unnecessary  any  detailed  examination  of  his 
special  pleadings.  There  is,  however,  one  of  his  arguments 
which  has  a  large  number  of  adherents  ;  and  which  it  is 
well,  therefore,  not  to  pass  over  without  notice.  Mr  Scrope 
appends,  as  a  frontispiece  to  his  book,  a  map  of  the  world, 
showing  the  “  fully-peopled  ”  portions  of  the  globe  (Great 
Britain,  Germany,  and  Italy)  marked  black,  the  “  under¬ 
peopled  ”  portions  (including  India,  China,*  and  France) 
lightly  shaded,  and  the  “  almost  wholly  unoccupied  sur¬ 
faces  ”  (including  Greenland,  Sahara,  Nova  Zembla, 
Northern  Siberia,  Lapland,  &c.)  left  blank.  This  map 
plays  a  great  part  in  the  ‘  Political  Economy  for  Plain 
People.’  Mr  Scrope  denies  the  tendency  of  population  to 
increase  beyond  the  means  of  subsistence.  This  tendency, 
as  we  are  taught  by  the  leading  economists,  appears  in 
(1st)  the  faculty  of  mankind  to  double  in  numbers  in  a 
short  period,  say  thirty  years — which  Mr  Scrope  does  not 
contradict,  and  (2nd)  the  necessity  of  having  to  resort  to 
soils  of  lesser  fertility,  or  to  obtain  the  extra  food  required 
from  the  land  already  under  cultivation  at  greater  cost.  It 
is  this  second  proposition  which  Mr  Scrope  contradicts.  L^t 
him  speak  for  himself : — 

At  first  the  richest  and  most  prolific  soils  are  chosen  for 
oration :  and  the  habitations  of  their  cultivators  are  permanently 
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An  eminent  scientific  man  has  said  that  every  truth  has 
to  pass  through  three  stages  of  opposition  or  disparagement 
before  it  takes  its  proper  place  as  an  accepted  verity.  It  is 
ridiculed  as  absurd  till  the  evidence  accumulated  in  its 
favour  is  overwhelming.  It  is  then  denounced  as  opposed 
to  the  Bible,  and  continues  to  be  so  till  denunciation  is  no 
longer  effective ;  when  the  theologians  discover  that  the 
new  principle  is  clearly  enunciated  in  the  sacred  text. 
Lastly,  it  is  pooh-poohed  as  a  mere  truism,  “as  old  as 
the  hills.”  If  such  is  the  ordeal  through  which  individual 
truths  have  to  pass,  systematic  bodies  of  truth,  or  sciences, 
are  subjected  to  treatment  scarcely  less  annoying.  Every¬ 
thing  that  the  enemies  of  progress  can  do  is  done  to  prevent 
their  recognition  by  the  generality  of  mankind ;  and  when 
this  game  is  played  out,  they  then  come  forward  as  exposi¬ 
tors  of  the  science  which  they  had  previously  denounced, 
and  try  to  accomplish  by  perversion  what  their  maledictions, 
sneers,  and  prophetic  warnings  have  been  unable  to  effect. 
The  authors,  whose  works  we  have  before  us,  are  alike  in 
this  respect — that  their  object  is  not  scientific.  They  have 
used  their  reasoning  powers,  not  for  the  purpose  of  dis¬ 
covering  truth,  but  to  prove  that  certain  favourite  conclu- 
.sions  are  true.  We  need  not  dispute  the  sincerity  of  these 
conclusions.  But  the  very  fact  of  having  at  the  outset  any 
such  propositions  to  prove  is  suflScient  to  denude  them  of 
any  philosophical  value.  He  whose  object  is  not  to  discover 
what  is  true,  but  to  demonstrate  that  this  or  that  is  true, 
has  no  claim  to  the  title  of  philosopher  ;  and  his  writings, 
whatever  may  be  their  charms  of  style  or  dialectical  skill, 
are  not  science. 

The  object  of  Mr  Scrope’s  ‘  Political  Economy  for  Plain 
People  ’  is  best  shown  by  letting  the  author  say  in  his  own 
words  who  are  the  “  plain  people,”  and  what  he  would 
have  them  believe.  At  the  passing  of  the  first  Reform 
Bill  Mr  Scrope  pondered  the  fact  “  that  the  power  of 
directing  the  Legislation  of  Britain  was  about  to  pass — 
perhaps  by  more  than  one  instalment,  but  ultimately 
altogether — from  the  hands  of  the  few  into  those  of  the 
many ;  ”  and  ho  felt  anxious  lest  they  might  “  imbibe 
from  the  current  doctrines  of  political  economy  ”  a 
notion  that  “  the  principal  institutions  of  modern  society  ” 
were  not  exactly  what  they  should  be.  Mr  Scrope  asked 
himself  whether  the  lessons  taught  to  working  men  by 
political  economy  as  he  found  it,  were  “  fitted  to  reconcile 
them  to  the  hardships  of  a  condition  of  almost  ceaseless 
toil,  for,  in  many  cases,  a  meagre  subsistence ;  ”  and  he  was 
horrified  to  find  they  were  not.  “  On  examination  of  the 
works  of  the  most  noted  economists  of  that  day,  Messrs 
Ricardo,  James  Mill,  Macculloch,  Malthus,  Chalmers,  and 
Whately,  I  could  not  discover  in  them  any  answer  likely 
to  satisfy  the  mind  of  a  half-educated  man  of  plain 
common-sense  and  honesty  who  should  seek  there  some 
justification  for  the  immense  disparity  of  fortunes  and  cir¬ 
cumstances  that  strike  the  eye  on  every  side.”  Of  course, 
there  was  nothing  very  surprising  in  the  fact  that  Mr 
Scrope  did  not  find  in  the  writings  of  the  leading  econo¬ 
mists  of  his  day  what  those  writers  never  intended  to  put 
in  them.  Men  like  James  Mill,  Ricardo,  and  Malthus  did 
not  set  themselves  the  task  of  rendering  the  majority  of 
their  fellow-creatures  content  with  a  life  of  almost  cease¬ 
less  toil  in  order  to  obtain  a  meagre  subsistence ;  still  less 
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qualities  of  soil  to  produce  the  same  return.  So  far,  therefore, 
from  a  resort  to  the  cultivation  of  inferior  soils  beinj?  necessarily 
accompanied  by,  or  attesting,  any  diminution  in  the  comparative 
abundance  of  food,  or  any  increa.«!ing  difficulty  in  the  means  of 
procuring  it,  (a  doctrine  laid  down  by  a  large  sect  of  political 
economists,  as  a  fundamental  proposition  on  which  to  erect  their 
science,)  such  a  step  is,  on  the  contrary,  quite  compatible  with  a 
continual  increase  of  the  quantity,  or  improvement  of  the  quality, 
of  the  food  at  the  command  of  each  individual, — and  is  to  the  full 
as  likely  to  be  symptomatic  of  an  increased  as  of  a  diminished 
capacity  for  procuring  it.  There  have,  in  truth,  been  few  grosser 
fallacies  promulgated  by  modern  political  economists,  than  this 
doctrine  of  the  “  decreasing  fertility  of  the  soil.”  The  fertility 
—or  productiveness— of  soils  is,  on  the  contrary,  daily  increating 
with  every  advance  in  the  science  of  agriculture  ;  and  not  only 
of  agriculture  but  of  every  other  useful  art,  since  every  step  made 
in  such  arts  liberates  more  labour  to  be  employed,  if  needed,  in 
the  cultivation  of  the  soil  without  any  diminution  of  the  other 
comforts  at  the  command  of  a  people.  The  very  reverse,  there¬ 
fore,  of  the  doctrine,  we  allude  to,  is  the  truth. 

As,  according  to  this,  we  can  obtain  any  increasing 
quantity  of  food  we  may  require  for  extra  numbers  from 
the  land  of  Great  Britain  at  a  constantly  decreasing  cost, 
we  are  at  a  loss  to  understand  why  we  should  be  shown 
what  a  large  quantity  of  unoccupied  land  there  is  in  the 
Arctic  regions.  Let  no  one  think  that  this  icy  paradise  is 
reserved  for  us  lest  we  should  become  as  closely  packed  “  as 
mites  in  a  cheese  ;  ”  for  such  a  condition  of  humanity  does 
strike  Mr  Scrope  as  undesirable.  Such  a  state,  he 
says,  “does  not  appear  to  us  so  very  horrible— the  mites, 
for  aught  we  can  see,  have  a  very  happy  time  of  it.”  Why, 
then,  show  us  that  there  is  room  for  us  abroad  ?  Why  try 
to  prove  that  over-population  cannot  exist,  and  then  preach 
up  expatriation  as  a  remedy  for  it  ?  “  Colonies,”  we  are 

told,  “  have  been  founded  in  various  parts  of  the  earth,  by 
the  overflow  of  nations,  ivhosti  uiunhcTS  wers  incTBdsing 
Inconveniently,  as  compared  ivith  the  means  of  a  limited 
territory  for  maintaining  them”  This  “  beneficial  process,” 
it  is  added,  is  “  adopted  under  the  influence  of  that  pressure 
of  population  on  subsistence  which  the  Malthusians  so 
much  deplore.”  If  the  law  of  dimishining  return  is  not  true, 
what  does  this  mean  ?  The  “  plain  people  ”  are  called  upon 
to  believe,  first,  that  over-population  is  impossible,  and, 
secondly,  that  it  has  produced  beneficial  results. 

We  hope  we  have  said  enough  to  show  the  ridiculous 
quandary  in  which  Mr  Scrope  is  landed.  His  statement  of 
the  doctrine  of  economists  on  the  subject  of  population  is 
a  gross  caricature.  Any  one  who  has  read  Mr  Mill’s  great 
work  knows  that  economists  fully  recognise  the  fact  that 
improvements  in  production  may  compensate  for  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  having  recourse  to  inferior  soils.  What  they  depre¬ 
cate  is  the  discounting  of  these  improvements — the  provi¬ 
sion  of  extra  mouths  before  we  have  seen  where  the  extra 
food  is  to  come  from.  They  also — or  some  of  them — think 
it  a  pity  that  these  improvements  should  be  used  up  in 
merely  counteracting  the  law  of  diminishing  return  from 
land,  instead  of  giving  mankind  more  material  comforts 
and  more  leisure.  Less  drudgery  and  more  opportunities 
for  self-culture  and  enjoyment  for  the  masses  of  mankind  is 
what  they  desire  ;  and,  as  the  indispensable  means  of  attain¬ 
ing  that  end,  neither  deferred  marriage,  nor  abstinence 
from  marriage,  but  a  conscientious  restraint  on  the  number 
of  children  brought  into  the  world. 

We  have  so  lately  had  occasion  to  speak  of  Bastiat’s 
system  as  a  whole,  that  very  little  is  needed  on  the  pre¬ 
sent  occasion.  His  was  the  gospel  of  laissez-faire.  He 
started  with  a  belief  in  a  Divine  Harmony  in  things 
economic,  and  propounded  a  new  theory  of  value  for  the 
express  purpose  of  proving  this.  This  theory — as  has  been 
clearly  pointed  out  by  the  ablest  of  living  economists, 
trofessor  Cairnes— was  built  up  upon  an  equivoque  ;  and, 
the  foundation  being  thus  shown  to  be  rotten,  the  whole  of 
fhe  very  beautiful  superstructure  falls  to  the  ground.  It  is 
necwsary,  however,  to  draw  a  very  broad  distinction  between 
j  ^astiat’s  critical  and  his  constructive  works.  The  part 
of  his  writings  which  is  devoted  to  defending  the  ground 
previously  conquered  by  economists  is  remarkable  for  its 
0  car  incisive  logic,  for  its  exquisite  humour,  and  its 
JDvariable  success.  No  one  who  reads  the  Candlemakers’ 
ctition  can  fail  to  appreciate  the  masterly  powers  of  mind 
possessed  by  M.  Bastiat — no  one  can  help  regretting  that 
*‘^pugnance  to  socialism  should  have  led  him  to  waste  those  I 


powers  in  building  up  a  mere  house  of  cards.  ’  We  can, 
however,  heartily  recommend  the  present  translation  of  the 
Sophisrnes  Economigues.  It  contains  some  of  the  finest 
specimens  of  negative  criticism  to  be  found  in  the  literature 
of  political  economy ;  and  Mr  Stirling’s  English  version 
leaves  nothing  to  be  desired.  We  regret  that  the  translator 
did  not  include  in  the  volume  the  correspondence  on 
Gratuitous  Credit  between  MM.  Bastiat  and  Proudhon. 
The  works  of  the  latter  writer  are  sealed  to  the  English 
reader,  and  such  a  modicum  of  them  as  the  letters  to 
Bastiat  would  be  very  welcome,  especially  as  they  would 
be  accompanied  by  M.  Basiiat’s  brilliant  criticisms. 

Mr  Dunning  Macleod’s  ‘  Principles  of  Economical  Philo¬ 
sophy  ’  calls  for  no  lengthy  notice.  It  is  merely  a  second 
edition  of  his  previous  work,  with  its  very  numerous  faults 
exaggerated.  The  raison  d^etre  of  the  book  is  explained 
by  its  high-sounding  title  and  the  long  string  of  testi¬ 
monials  to  Mr  Macleod's  ability  which  ho  has  inserted  in 
the  preface,  including  a  resolution  in  his  favour  passed  by 
the  Poor-law  Committee  of  Easter  Ross.  We  by  no  means 
wish  to  assert  that  these  testimonials  are  unnecessary ; 
for  there  is  very  little  evidence  in  the  book  itself  of  the 
important  point  which  they  are  intended  to  prove.  In 
Mr  Macleod’s  “economical  philosophy”  we  have  simply 
Bastiat’s  errors  magnified,  without  his  graces  of  style. 

'  The  way,  for  instance,  in  which  he  controverts  the  prin¬ 
ciple  laid  down  by  Mr  Mill,  that  all  capital  is  consumed, 
will  enable  any  one  to  judge  of  Mr  Macleod’s  ability  to 
deal  with  the  subjects  which  he  discusses.  “The  Duke  of 
Bedford  and  the  Marquis  of  Westminster  are  the  proprietors 
of  vast  districts  of  ground  on  which  London  is  built. 
This  ground  yields  them  enormous  revenues ;  it  is,  there¬ 
fore,  capital  to  them.  How  is  it  consumed  ?  ”  The  answer 
to  this  is  that  the  revenues  that  they  obtain  from  “  ground 
on  which  London  is  built  ”  is  rent,  and  not  interest ;  and 
that  ground  is  land,  and  not  capital.  Mr  Macleod  knows 
well  that  Mill  defines  capital  as  that  part  of  the  produce  of 
former  labour  which  is  devoted  to  future  production,  a 
definition  which  excludes  land.  This  is  a  fair  sample  of 
the  refutations  of  Mill  which  are  profusely  scattered 
throughout  this  book.  It  is  unnecessary  to  pay  more 
attention  to  a  writer  who  so  offends  against  the  morality 
of  controversy. 

M.  About’s  *  Handbook  of  Social  Economy  *  was  written 
for  some  Parisian  workmen  who  would  not  take  the  trouble 
to  read  the  ordinary  text-books  on  the  subject.  Mr  Rae, 
whose  power  of  translating  French  into  good  English  is 
worthy  of  better  material,  tells  us  in  the  introduction  that 
“  M.  About  could  make  Euclid  as  interesting  as  the  most 
fascinating  novel,  and  the  multiplication  table  as  amusing 
as  a  fairy  tale.”  We  have  a  strong  opinion  that  the  value 
of  the  arithmetic  and  geometry  so  imparted  would  be  very 
small,  and  this  opinion  is  confirmed  by  the  result  of 
M.  About’s  experiment  on  political  economy.  It  is  a  piece 
of  French  pastry  which  may  tickle  the  palate  but  can 
afford  no  satisfaction  to  the  intellectually  hungry.  It 
bears  the  same  relation  to  political  economy  as  his  letters  at 
the  commencement  of  the  Franco-Prussian  war  bear  to  his¬ 
tory.  A  single  instance  will  suffice.  After  fifty-six  pages  of 
rhetorical  fireworks,  M.  About  advances  “  a  conclusion 
of  some  importance.  This  is  that  a  man  cannot  live  on 
the  earth  except  as  a  producer.”  The  “  importance  of 
this  conclusion  may  be  estimated  from  the  fact  that  M, 
About  calls  “  a  gentleman’s  son  who  possesses  ten  houses 
in  a  Paris  street,”  and  does  nothing  but  spend  the  rent,  a 
producer.  “  The  inheritors  of  a  work  accomplished,  or 
capitalists,  cannot  secure  for  themselves  a  fixed  income 
without  placing  their  capital  at  the  disposal  of  others, 
that  is  to  say,  by  serving  without  fatigue,  but  not  uselessly, 
the  producers  who  surround  them.  Interest  compels  them 
to  be  always  lending.  The  house  proprietor  who  cannot 
find  tenants  is  as  pinched  as  a  workman  out  of  employment, 
and  for  the  same  reason.  He  must  produce  in  order  to 
live.”  If  no  such  person  as  a  non-producer  can  exist, 
what,  we  should  like  to  know,  is  the  use  of  distinguishing 
between  producers  and  non-producers  ?  There  is  little  to 
be  wondered  at  in  the  contempt  in  which  political  economy 
is  held  by  many,  when  such  things  as  this  are  written  in  its 


name. 


/  / 
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aown  m  nis  later  woik,  ana  tne  enect  ot  trouble  upon  him 
may  perhaps  be  clearly  traced  if  we  compare  such  forced 
gaiety  as  is  in  **  The  Witch  of  Edmonton  ”  with  the  natural 
and  exuberant  fun  of  “  The  Shoemaker’s  Holiday.”  That 
“  Shoemaker’s  Holiday  ”  would  be  an  excellent  comedy  if 
there  were  nothing  good  in  it  beyond  the  portrait  of  Sir 
Simon  Eyre,  a  sort  of  Falstaffian  shoemaker,  who  by 
bluster  and  good  trading,  works  his  way  up  to  wealth*  and 
to  the  dignity  of  Lord  Mayor,  and  then  tries  to  make 
everyone  else  as  jolly  and  happy  as  he  is.  We  first  meet 
with  him  when  his  journeyman,  Ralph,  has  been  impressed 
for  soldier’s  work  in  France,  and  when  he  tries  to  get  him 
excused  because  he  has  just  been  married.  ‘*I’ll  speak  to 
them,”  he  says,  “  an  they  were  popes,  gentlemen,  captains 
colonels,  commanders.  Brave  men,  brave  leaders,  ’ 
please  you  to  give  me  audience  : — I 


of  Shakespeare’s  writings  ;  and  if  the  new  mania  for  com¬ 
petitive  examinations  is  widening,  after  a  fashion,  the 
limits  of  such  knowledge,  some  men,  like  Dekker,  are  not 
likely  to  gain  thereby  in  popularity.  In  his  masterly  essay 
on  Ford,  which  appeared  in  the  Fortnightly  two  years  ago, 
and  which  makes  us  long  for  more  of  such  work  from  him, 
Mr  Swinburne  says  of  Ford’s  masterpiece  that  “  it  is  some¬ 
what  unfortunate  that  its  very  title  should  sound  so 
strangely  in  the  ears  of  a  generation  whose  ears  are  the 
chastest  part  about  them.”  And  the  same  remark  applies  to 
Dekker’s  greatest  production.  No  competitive  examina¬ 
tion  paper  is  likely  to  contain  such  a  question  as  this  : — 
«  Who  wrote  ‘  The  Honest  Whore,’  and  what  is  its  plot  ?  ” 
Therefore  the  cram  books  say  nothing  or  next  to  nothing 
about  Dekker  and  his  plays,  and  one  of  the  leading  dra¬ 
matists  of  the  Elizabethan  age  is  likely  to  remain  unknown, 
among  competitive  examinees  ”  at  any  rate.  This  being  so, 
we  should  be  all  the  more  grateful  to  the  enterprising  pub¬ 
lisher  who  has  already  issued  Chapman’s  plays,  and  Aphra 
Behn’s,  for  having  brought  together  all  Dekker’s  extant 
dramas  in  the  volumes  before  us.  A  little  more  editing  would 
perhaps  have  improved  the  collection,  and  would  certainly 
have  made  it  easier  reading  to  all  who  are  not  antiquarians ; 
but  some  will  be  glad  to  have  such  an  exact  reprint  of  the 
old  editions  as  Mr  Pearson  has  provided,  and  no-one  can 
really  complain  of  a  publication  which  brings  quite  within 
his  reach  a  quantity  of  entertaining  and  instructive  literature 
that  hitherto  has  only  been  procurable  in  fragments  to  be 
picked  up  at  old  book-stalls. 

Of  Dekker  we  know  almost  less  than  of  the  other  drama¬ 
tists  of  his  time.  He  appears  to  have  been  bom  somewhat 
later  than  the  year  1570,  and  he  belonged  altogether  to  the 
younger  generation  of  Elizabethan  playwrights,  who  profited 
by  Shakespeare’s  example.  His  earliest  plays,  and  probably 
some  of  his  later  ones,  are  lost,  but  from  1599,  when  “  The 
Shoemaker’s  Holiday  ”  was  produced,  we  have  a  goodly 
series,  extending  witn  some  gaps  down  to  the  close  of  his 
life.  He  seems  to  have  been  most  active  in  writing  for  the 
stage  during  the  first  ten  or  eleven  years  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  and  then  his  best  work  was  done.  This  period 
included  “  Old  Fortunatus  ”  and  ”  Satiromastix,”  “Patient 
Grissell,”  to  which  he  probably  contributed  some  of  the  best 
passages,  though  Haughton  and  Chettle  vrere  its  principal 
writers,  both  parts  of  “  The  Honest  Whore,”  of  which  he 
doubtless  wrote  nearly  all,  though  Middleton  was  associated 
with  him  in  its  authorship,  and  “Westward  Hoi”  and 

Northward  Ho  !”  which  he  wrote  in  conjunction  with 
Webster.  In  trouble  all  through  his  life,  he  was  in  the 
King’s  Bench  prison  in  1613  and  for  at  least  the  three 
years  following,  and  after  his  release,  as  well  as  before,  he 
appears  to  have  mainly  supported  himself  by  writing  prose 
works,  of  which  “  The  Gull’s  Hornbook  ”  is  the  most  cele¬ 
brated,  and  masques  and  pageants  for  city  entertainments 
and  the  like.  Before  1622  he  wrote  parts  of  “The  Virgin 
Martyr,”  for  which  Messenger  generally  and  unfairly  receives 
all  the  credit,  and  in  1623  appeared  “  The  Witch  of  Edmon¬ 
ton,”  which  was  written  by  him  in  conjunction  with  Ford. 
He  died  in,  or  soon  after,  the  year  1638. 

Mr  Swinburne  mentions  as  one  of  the  main  charac¬ 
teristics  of  Dekker  “  his  intimate  and  familiar  science  of 
wretchedness,  his  great  and  gentle  spirit  of  compassion  for 
the  poor  and  suffering,  with  whom  his  own  lot  in  life  was 
so  often  cast,  in  prison  and  out.”  That  appears  in  nearly 
all  his  writings,  and  it  condones  many  offences  in  plot- 
making  and  other  branches  of  the  playwright’s  art.  In 
his  earlier  plays,  moreover,  we  see  a  rollicking  humour  that 
macks  of  Chaucer  and  Fielding,  and  that,  in  spite  of  its 


,  may  it 
am  Simon  Eyre,  the 
mad  shoemaker  of  Tower-street ;  this  wench,  with  the  mealy 
mouth  that  will  never  tire,  is  my  wife,  I  can  tell  you  • 
here’s  Hodge,  my  man  and  my  foreman ;  and  this  is  blub¬ 
bered  Jane  :  all  we  come  to  be  suitors  for  this  honest 
Ralph  ;  keep  him  at  home,  and,  as  I  am  a  true  shoemaker 
and  a  gentleman  of  the  gentle  craft,  buy  spurs  for  yourself 
I’ll  find  ye  boots  these  seven  years.”  His  bribe  is  not 
accepted,  and  both  “blubbered  Jane”  and  the  shop  in 
Tower-street  have  to  do  without  Ralph.  The  husband  and 
wife  are  brought  together,  however,  before  the  end  of  the 
play,  and  Simon  Eyre  befriends  them,  as  well  as  another 
affectionate  couple,  whose  love-making  and  its  complications 
have  a  principal  place  in  the  story.  Wo  may  quote  part  of 
a  scene  in  which  we  see  the  effects  upon  Eyre’s  wife  of  his 
rise  in  dignity.  She  comes  into  the  wor^hop,  where  the 
men  are  making  shoes  : — 

Wife-  O  Firk. 

Firk,  Ay,  forsooth. 

Wift.  I  pray  thee  run— do  you  hear  ?  ran  to  Guildhall,  and 
learn  if  my  husband.  Master  Eyre,  will  take  that  worsbipfnl 
vocation  of  Master  Sheriff  upon  him.  Hie 'thee,  good  Firk. 

Firk.  How  like  a  new  cart-w'heel  my  dame  speaks !  and  she 
looks  like  an  old  musty  ale-bottle  going  to  scalding. 

Wife.  Nay,  when  ?  Thou  wilt  make  me  melancholy. 

Firk.  God  forbid  your  worship  should  fall  into  that  humoar. 
I  run.  [Exit. 

Wife.  Let  me  see  now,  Roger. 

Boger.  Ay,  forsooth,  dame — mistress  I  should  say;  but 
the  old  term  so  sticks  to  the  roof  of  my  mouth,  I  can  hardly  lick 
it  off. 

Wife.  Even  what  thou  wilt,  good  Roger.  Dame  is  a  fair 
name  for  any  honest  Christian ;  hut  let  that  pass.  Well,  you 
see  God  hath  blest  your  master,  and,  perdie,  if  ever  he  come  to  be 
Master-Sheriff  of  London  (as  we  are  all  mortal),  you  shall  see  I  will 
have  some  odd  thing  or  other  in  a  corner  for  you ;  I  will  not  be 
your  back  friend ;  but  let  that  pass.  Roger,  thou  knowest  the 
length  of  my  foot ;  as  it  is  none  of  the  biggest,  so,  I  thank  God, 
it  is  handsome  enough.  Prithee,  let  me  have  a  pair  of  shoes 
made  ;  cork,  good  Roger,  wooden  heels  too. 

Roger.  You  shall. 

Wife.  Art  thou  acquainted  with  never  a  fardingale-maker,  nor 
a  French-hood  maker?  I  must  enlarge  my  bum.  Ha,  ha,  how 
shall  I  look  in  a  hood,  I  wonder  ?  perdie,  oddly  I  think. 

Roger.  As  a  cat  out  of  a  pillory ;  very  well,  I  warrant  you, 
mistress. 

Wife.  Indeed,  all  flesh  is  grass.  And,  Roger,  canst  thou  tell 
me  where  I  can  buy  a  good  hair? 

Roger.  Yes,  forsooth,  at  the  poulterer’s  in  Gracious-street. 

Wife.  Thou  art  an  ungracious  wag,  perdie ;  but  I  mean  a  false 
hair  for  my  periwig. 

Roger.  Why,  mistress,  the  next  time  that  I  cut  my  beard,  yon 
shall  have  the  shavings  of  it;  but  mine  are  all  true  hairs. 

Wife.  It  is  very  hot.  I  must  get  me  a  fan,  or  else  a  mask. 

Roger.  So  you  had  need,  to  hide  your  wicked  face. 

Wife.  Fie  upon  it.  How  costly  this  world’s  calling  is,  perdie. 

But  that  it  is  one  of  the  wonderful  works  of  God,  I  would  not 
deal  with  it.  Is  not  Firk  come  yet  ? 

“  Old  Fortunatus,”  though  more  like  a  morality  than  a 
modem  play,  contains  finer  passages  than  “  The  Shoemaker  s 
Holiday.”  Its  plot  of  course  is  suggested  by  the  old  story, 
and  it  contains  many  absurdities,  but  several  of  its  cha¬ 
racters  are  well  defined.  Fortunatus  and  his  younger  son 
Andelucio  are  vigorous  specimens  of  the  sort  of  men  likely 
to  be  made  by  the  sudden  possession  of  unlimited  wealth 
and  magic  powers  in  using  it.  The  other  son,  Ampedo,  is 
of  a  different  mould.  He  says : — 
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When  fools  do  swim  in  wealth,  her  Cynthian  beams  Victor  Hngo  could  hardly  show  a  more  tender  and  mnro 

Will  wantonly  dance  on  the  silver  streams ;  bitter  pity  for  the  sordid  and  croveUinii  auonies  of  onWf 

But  when  this  squint-eyed  age  sees  virtue  poor,  i  ,  ,  .  .  »  agonies  ot  outcast 

And  by  a  little  spark  sit  shivering,  reprobate  misery,  than  that  which  fills  and 

Begging  at  all,  relieved  at  no  man’s  door,  fires  the  speech  of  the  wretched  hag  from  the  first  scene 

She  smiles  on  her,  as  the  sun  smiles  on  fire,  where  she  appears  gathering  sticks  to  warm  herself  starved* 

To  kill  that  little  heat,  and  with  her  frown  beaten,  lamed  and  bent  double  with  blows,  pitiable  and 

^  terrible  in  her  fierce  abjection,  to  the  last  moment  when 

There  is  some  clever  byplay  in  “  Old  Fortunatus,”  show-  she  is  led  to  execution  through  the  roar  of  the  rabble.*' 

ing  how  Agripyne,  the  daughter  of  an  English  king,  reign-  There  is  wonderful  pathos  in  this  short  soliloquy  : _ 

ing  at  one  of  those  impossible  periods  in  which  the  old  And  why  on  me  ?  why  should  the  envious  world 

dramatists  delight,  is  entertained  by  various  lovers.  Throw  all  their  scandalous  malice  upon  me  ? 

What  lady,”  she  says  to  one  of  them,  “can  abide  to  love  'Cause  I  am  poor,  deformed,  and  ignorant, 

a  spruce  silken  face  courtier,  that  stands  every  morning  buckled  and  bent  together 

two  or  three  hours  learning  how  to  look  by  his  glass,  how  Must  I  for  that  be  made  a  common  sink 

to  speak  by  his  glass,  how  to  sigh  by  his  glass,  how  to  For  all  the  filth  and  rubbish  of  men’s  tongues 

court  his  mistress  by  his  glass  ?  I  would  wish  him  no  other  To  fall  and  run  into  ?  Some  call  me  witch, 

plague  but  to  have  a  mistress  as  brittle  as  glass.”  Agripyne  myself,  they  go 

18  not  very  wise  or  noble  in  her  treatment  of  her  lovers.  That  my  bad  tongue  (by  their  bad  usage  made  so) 

but  she  falls  at  last  into  the  hands  of  the  right  one,  a  Duke  Forspeaks  their  cattle,  doth  bewitch  their  corn, 

of  Orleans,  who,  with  a  Duke  of  Galloway,  is  captive  at  her  Themselves,  their  servants,  and  their  babes  at  nurse, 

father’s  Court.  Here  is  part  of  a  dialogue  between  the  This  they  enforce  upon  me,  and  in  part 

two,  in  which,  as  Charles  Lamb  said,  “  the  humour  of  a  f  f  ^  f  V 

frantic  lover  is  done  to  the  life  ”  P“ch  a  defence  of  witches,  written  in  the  age  of  James  I., 

is  more  welcome  even  than  the  subtle  anatomy  that  shows 

Zli  l' no”  mot'  j"  ^ 

Yes,  by  my  troth  I  will.  seduced  by  her  master,  is  palmed  on  upon  one  of  her  lovers, 

Galloway.  Dear  friend,  forbear ;  and  thereupon  sets  herself  to  be  a  good  wife  to  him,  and 

Beauty,  like  sorrow,  dwelleth  everywhere,  of  Susan,  the  blameless  girl  whom  Winifred’s  husband 

^  h°r“L‘u^nhrneth“  antpUc^ '  ““f  murders  in  order  that  he 

Orleans.  Thou  art  a  traitor  to  that  white  and  red,  may  go  back  to  his  more  lawful  wife.  But  the  whole  play 

Which,  sitting  on  her  cheeks  (being  Cupid’s  throne).  Is  &  remarkable  instance  of  the  good  uses  to  which  the 

Is  my  heart’s  sovereign.  Oh,  when  she  is  dead,  stage  may  be  put  in  the  preaching  of  morality.  B. 


dramatists  delight,  is  entertained  by  various  lovers. 

What  lady,”  she  says  to  one  of  them,  “can  abide  to  love 
a  spruce  silken  face  courtier,  that  stands  every  morning 
two  or  three  hours  learning  how  to  look  by  his  glass,  how 
to  speak  by  his  glass,  how  to  sigh  by  his  glass,  how  to 
court  his  mistress  by  his  glass  ?  1  would  wish  him  no  other 
plague  but  to  have  a  mistress  as  brittle  as  glass.”  Agripyne 
is  not  very  wise  or  noble  in  her  treatment  of  her  lovers, 
but  she  falls  at  last  into  the  hands  of  the  right  one,  a  Duke 
of  Orleans,  who,  with  a  Duke  of  Galloway,  is  captive  at  her 
father’s  Court.  Here  is  part  of  a  dialogue  between  the  , 
two,  in  which,  as  Charles  Lamb  said,  “  the  humour  of  a 
frantic  lover  is  done  to  the  life  ”  ; — 

Orleans,  Dead  is  my  love  ;  I  am  buried  in  her  scorn  : 

That  is  my  sunset ;  and  shall  I  not  mourn  ? 

Yes,  by  my  troth  I  will. 

Galloway.  Dear  friend,  forbear ; 

Beauty,  like  sorrow,  dwelleth  everywhere. 

Raze  out  this  strong  idea  of  her  face : 

As  fair  as  hers  shineth  in  any  place. 

Orleans.  Thou  art  a  traitor  to  that  white  and  red. 

Which,  sitting  on  her  cheeks  (being  Cupid’s  throne). 

Is  my  heart’s  sovereign.  Oh,  when  she  is  dead. 

This  wonder,  beauty,  shall  be  found  in  none. 

Now  Agripyne’s  not  mine  I  vow  to  be 
In  love  with  nothing  but  deformity. 

Oh  frail  deformity,  I  muse  all  eyes 
Are  not  enamoured  of  thee ;  thou  didst  ever 
Murder  men’s  hearts,  or  let  them  pine  like  wax 
Melting  against  the  sun  of  thy  destiny ; 

Thou  art  a  faithful  nurse  to  chastity  ; 

Thy  beauty  is  not  like  to  Agripyne’s, 

For  cares,  and  age,  and  sickness  her’s  deface, 

Bat  thine’s  eternal ;  oh  deformity. 

Thy  fairness  is  not  like  to  Agripyne’s, 

For,  dead,  her  beauty  will  no  beauty  have. 

Bat  thy  face  looks  most  lovely  in  the  grave. 

We  need  not  here  say  much  about  “  The  Honest  Whore,” 
though  it  is  in  every  way  the  best  of  Dekker’s  plays,  and 
quite  one  of  the  representative  plays  of  the  Elizabethan 
period.  Nothing  could  be  much  better  of  its  sort  than  the 
way  in  which  Hippolito,  instead  of  yielding  to  the  blandish-  j 
ments  of  Bellafront,  the  heroine  of  the  play,  reasons  and  i 
aigues  with  her  till  he  has  brought  her  back  to  virtuous  I 


ME  HUNT’S  “RELIGIOUS  THOUGHT  IN  ENGLAND.” 

JRelwious  Thought  in  England  from  the  Reformation  to  the  End  of 
Last  Century.  A  Contribution  to  the  History  of  Theology. 
By  the  Rev.  John  Hunt,  M.A.,  Author  of  *An  Essay  on 
Pantheism.’  Vol.  III.  Strahan  and  Co. 

Mr  Hunt  may  be  congratulated  on  having  brought  to  a 
[  successful  ehd  his  laborious  and,  in  its  way,  very  useful  under¬ 
taking.  “My  wish,”  he  says  in  the  preface,  “  has  been  to 
write  a  history  of  theology  on  the  rigid  principles  of 
natural  science ;  to  feel  as  if  I  were  of  no  party,  no 
country,  and  no  creed ;  to  appeal  to  no  man’s  partialities 
or  prejudices,  but  to  state  the  naked  truth,  however  cold 
the  form  in  which  it  might  appear.  I  have  remembered  a 
wise  saying  of  John  Stuart  Mill,  that  *  a  doctrine  is  not 
judged  at  all  till  it  is  judged  in  its  best  form,’  and  I  have 
tried  to  write  as  if  the  time  predicted  by  Hooker  were 


ways,  and  then  procures  her  marriage  to  the  man  who  had  come,  when  ‘  three  words  written  with  charity  and  meek- 
seduced  her.  The  whole  play  is  an  excellent  one,  and  ness  shall  receive  a  more  blessed  reward  than  three  thousand 
though  Middleton’s  name  is  given  as  one  of  its  authors,  he  volumes  written  with  a  disdainful  sharpness  of  wit.’  ”  Those 
probably  had  little  to  do  with  it.  He  may  have  had  a  excellent  intentions  have  been  fulfilled  with  more  care  and 
larger  share  in  the  second  part,  which  was  written  some  j  good  feeling  than  we  could  have  thought  possible  in  even 
time  after.  In  this,  alone  with  the  old  characters,  there  I  a  clever  and  earnest  disciple  of  the  late  Mr  Maurice,  and 


8ive  colours,  the  nobility  of  Bellafront.  Had  all  Dekker’s 
plays  been  as  good  as  “  The  Honest  Whore,”  he  would  have 
had  no  superior  but  Shakespeare. 

His  pathetic  humour,  however,  his  sympathy  with  suffer¬ 
ing,  and  his  tender  handling  of  the  follies  of  life,  appear 
almost  as  plainly  in  some  of  his  other  plays,  and  especially  in 
the  “  Witch  of  Edmonton.”  Were  this  drama  as  good  in 


English  theological  literature  from  the  middle  of  the  six¬ 
teenth  century  to  the  close  of  the  eighteenth.  But  while 
we  cannot  speak  too  highly  of  the  “  meekness  and 
charity”  that  Mr  Hunt  has  here  expressed,  not  in 
three  words,  but  in  three  stout  volumes,  and  while 
we  wish  for  them  a  far  more  “  blessed  reward  ”  than 
they  are  at  all  likely  to  receive,  we  must  confess 


execution  as  it  is  in  design,  it  would  have  been  as  good,  that  their  analysis  of  something  like  three  thousand 
after  its  kind,  as  “  The  Honest  Whore,”  or  as  “  ’Tis  Pity  volumes,  written  with  a  disdainful  sharpness  of  wit,”  is 
She’s  a  Whore,”  that  wonderfully  weird,  pathetic  play  by  rather  heavy  reading,  and  that  we  have  a  devout  hope  that 
who  took  some  part  with  Dekker  in  writing  “  The  others,  and  especially  the  persons  for  whom  these  volumes 
Witch  of  Edmonton.”  The  witch  herself  is  less  prominent  are  especially  intended,  will  also  find  them  so.^  The  more 
han  some  other  persons  in  the  story;  but  she  is  drawn  depressing  they  are,  the  more  useful  they  are  likely  to  be; 

a  masterly  hand  and  with  an  excellent  desire  to  and,  if  Mr  Hunt  can  persuade  his  readers  of  the  worthless- 
weed  compassion  even  for  such  as  she  is.  “It  is,  per-  ness  of,  or,  at  any  rate,  the  lamentable  waste  of  power 
haps,  the  first  protest  of  the  stage,”  Mr  Swinburne  says,  exhibited  in,  all  the  theological  sparring  and 
against  the  horrors  and  brutalities  of  vulgar  superstition  ;  he  describes,  his  book  will  really  deserve  a  esse 

^protest  all  the  more  precious  for  the  absolute  faith  in  reward.”  uli 

]^ficlicraft  and  devilry  which  goes  hand  in  hand  with  com-  Mr  Hunt,  of  course,  writes  as  a  Broad  Churchman,  but 
passion  for  the  instruments  as  well  as  the  victims  of  magic,  the  impartiality  of  his  book  is  real  y  amazing,  an 
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appears  even  more  in  this  third  volume,  which  treats  of 
controversies  nearer  our  own  time  than  in  the  two  that 
preceded  it.  Having  already  traced  the  development  of 
Protestant  theology,  from  Cranmer’s  time  onwards,  of  the 
various  forms  of  Puritanism,  of  the  High  Church  party  that 
sought  to  put  down  Puritanism,  and  of  the  several  phases 
of  Deism  that  found  expression  in  the  writings  of  men  as 
different  from  one  another  as  Lord  Herbert  and  Hobbes, 
Anthony.  Collins  and  Matthew  Tindal,  he  now  continues 
the  story  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and,  while  continuing 
to- unfold  the  history  of  the  old  Deistic  controversy,  he  has 
to  treat  of  such  newer  theological  divergences  as  appeared 
in  the  Unitarian  movement  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
Wesleyan  movement  on  the  other. 

Of  the  eighteenth  century  Mr  Hunt  is,  to  a  great  extent, 
an  apologist.  “  Our  obligations  to  it,”  he  says,  “  are  greater 
than  W0  commonly  suppose.  It  was  the  golden  age  of 
English  practical  common  sense.  To  it  we  owe  the 
cultivation  of  the  spirit  of  inquiry  and  the  exercise 
of  the  faculty  of  reasoning.  It  was  something  to  have 
fanaticism  and  superstition  chased  out  of  the  world.”  We 
fear  that  the  eighteenth  century  has  not  quite  accomplished 
that  very  desirable  feat,  and,  as  Mr  Hunt  himself  plainly 
shows,  so  much  of  it  as  was  really  done  is  due  much  more 
to  the  anti-theologians  than  to  the  theologians,  or  if  some 
of  the  credit  is  due  to  the  theologians  it  was  because  their 
weapons  recoiled  upon  themselves.  The  High  Churchmen, 
the  Puritans,  and  the  Deists  had  pretty  well  exterminated 
Christianity  before  Protestantism  was  a  hundred  and  fifty 
years  old.;  ^‘It  was  regarded,”  says  Mr  Hunt,  “as 
obsolete  by  men  of  the  world,  and  it  had  become  the  jest 
of  the  illiterate  and  the  profane.  To  be  an  unbeliever,  or, 
as  the  popular  term  was,  a  freethinker,  was  the  fashion¬ 
able  mode  of  acquiring  on  easy  terms  a  reputation  for 
superior  capacity.  Butler’s  account  is  that  ‘  it  was  taken 
for  granted  by  many  persons  that  Christianity  is  not  so 
much  as  a  subject  of  inquiry,  but  that  it  is  now  at  length 
discovered  to  be  fictitious.’  Swift,  writing  in  the  reign  of 
Queen  Anne,  says  that  scarcely  more  than  two  or  three 
persons,  either  in  the  army  or  navy,  believe  in  religion,  and 
that  ‘  of  people  of  quality  great  numbers  openly  avow 
their  disbelief  in  all  revelation.*  Testimonies  to- the  same 
effect  are  plentiful  in  most  of  the  theological  writers  of 
that  age.”  How  it  was  that  the  dying  institution  did  not 
actually  die  it  does  not  fall  within  Mr  Hunt’s  province  here 
to  relate.  That  is  a  question  not  of  theological  but  of 
ecclesiastical  history,  and  is  explained  only  by  the  prudent 
arrangements  for  maintaining  infidel  bishops  and  infidel 
parsons  in  their  comfortable  livings  on  condition  that  they 
should  aid  the  civil  power  in  keeping  the  common 
people  down,  and  preserving  “  the  bulwarks  of  the  Con¬ 
stitution.”  Of  course,  in  all  that  corruption  there  was  a 
little  salt  of  virtue,  and  the  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  of  the 
Church  were  saved  from  destruction  by  the  presence  of  a 
few  righteous  persons.  There  were  clever  and  high-minded 
bishops,  like  Butler,  and  Berkeley,  and  Warburton,  and 
enthusiastic  commoners  like  Robert  Boyle,  who  founded 
his  lectureship  to  prevent  the  Royal  Society  from  demo¬ 
lishing  Christianity,  and  others  of  the  same  stamp.  Thus 
the  tradition  was  preserved,  and  we  cannot  wonder  that 
a  great  many  found  it  prudent  to  maintain  it  when  even  so 
staunch  an  unbeliever  as  David  Hume  had,  as  the  story 
goes,  on  one  occasion  to  make  a  profession  of  Christianity 
in  order  to  save  his  life.  Having  fallen  into  a  ditch  in 
Edinburgh,  when  he  was  old  and  heavy,  we  are  told,  he 
was  obliged  to  beg  the  assistance  of  an  old  woman  passing 
by.  She,  however,  when  she  heard  that  the  suppliant 
was  “  Mr  Hume,  the  Deist,”  declared  that  “  she  would  help 
none  of  him.”  “  But,  my  good  woman,”  said  Hume,  “  does 
not  3'our  religion  teach  you  to  dogood,  even  to  your  enemies  ?” 
“That  may  be,”  she  answered,  “but  ye  shall’na  come 
out  o’  that  till  ye  become  a  Christian  yersel,  and  repeat 
the  Lord’s  Prayer  and  the  Belief.”  Hume,  accordingly, 
became  a  conformist  for  once,  and  a  good  many  who 
thought  w’ith  him  were  conformists  to  a  much  larger 
extent. 

It  is  a  trite  thing  to  say  that  Methodism  and  the  other 
Dissenting  movements  were  the  salvation  of  the  Church, 
but  Mr  Hunt’s  new  exposition  of  this  from  the  theological 


side,  which  is  less  heeded  than  the  merely  religious 
worth  considering.  In  his  concluding  summary  he  says  • _ 

The  last  echoes  of  the  Deist  controversy  had  not  ceased  when 
it  was  rumoured  that  Wesley  and  Whitefield  were  attracting  to 
the  churches  crowds  of  people,  who  professed  to  realise  in  them¬ 
selves  the  truth  of  that  religion  which  the  Deists  were  said  to  have 
assailed.  Dr  Waterland  was  the  first  to  see  the  danger  of  the 
rising  sect.  lie  did  not  condescend  to  name  them,  but  wrote 
against  them  as  the  “  new  enthusiasts.”  The  Methodists  really 
told  the  people  that  they  must  be  born  again  before  they  could 
enter  the  Kingdom  of  God,  and  Dr  Waterland  proved  that  they 
had  all  been  born  again  in  baptism,  and  were  already  members 
of  Christ  and  inheritors  of  His  Kingdom.  Bishop  Butler  told 
Wesley  that  belief  in  the  immediate  guidance  of  God’s  Spirit  was 
“  a  horrid  thing,  a  very  horrid  thing.”  Bishop  Warburton  con¬ 
victed  Conyers  Middleton  of  infidelity,  and  Wesley  of  fanaticism 
because  Middleton  did  not  believe  that  the  Apostate  Julian  was* 
refuted  by  balls  of  fire  bursting  out  of  the  earth,  and  because 
Wesley  believed  that  God’s  Spirit  was  still  in  the  world  miracu¬ 
lously  renewing  the  hearts  of  men.  Warburton  denied  that  the 
rural  population  of  England  were  sitting  in  darkness  and  the 
shadow  of  death,  because  they  were  not  Pagans,  but  baptised 
Christians.  He  described  Wesley’s  followers  as  fanatics,  and  he 
proved  it  from  Wesley’s  own  words,  that  they  were  saints  without 
understanding  orthodox  doctrines  or  being  able  to  give  a  reason¬ 
able  account  of  what  they  believed.  Bishop  Gibson  made  the 
Methodists  the  subject  of  one  of  his  famous  Pastorals,  classing 
them  with  Papists,  Deists,  and  other  disturbers  of  the  Kingdom 
of  God.  They  w’ere  Antimonians,  who  believed  that  Christ  had 
done  all  for  them,  and  therefore  they  had  to  do  nothing  in  order 
to  be  saved.  They  were  not  guided  by  the  “  Word  of  God,’’  but 
by  inward  impulses,  which  they  called  the  work  of  God’s 
Spirit. 

The  effect  of  Wesleyan  and  other  heresies  upon  the  ortho¬ 
dox  Church  is  a  thing  worth  studying ;  but  Mr  Hunt’s  work 
only  helps  us  to  study  its  earlier  phases.  Paley  is  the  last 
theologian  of  importance  to  whom  he  refers,  and  he  leaves 
his  readers  to  trace  out  for  themselves  the  causes  and  pro¬ 
cesses  by  which  have  arisen  Evangelicalism,  Tractarianism, 
and  the  various  other  sects  into  which  the  orthodox  world 
is  now  divided.  He  is  sanguine  when  in  his  concluding 
paragraph,  after  admitting  that  “  we  have  been  threatened 
with  a  revival  of  superstitions  which,  it  was  hoped,  we  had 
been  done  with  for  ever,”  he  says  that  “  we  need  not  be 
alarmed  at  the  presence  of  any  opposing  forces.”  B. 


SIR  JAMES  DALRYMPLE. 

Memoir  of  Sir  James  Dalrymi>U^  first  Viscount  Stair.  By  JE.J.  G. 

Mackay.  Edinburgh  :  Edmonston  and  Douglas. 

In  his  attempt  to  delineate  the  life  of  the  great  jurist 
of  Scotland,  Mr  Mackay  has  succeeded  admirably  ;  and,  in 
addition  to  the  biographical  sketch,  ho  here  traces  the 
progress  of  Scotch  law  during  the  seventeenth  century, 
and  commemorates  some  of  the  more  eminent  of  Lord 
Stair’s  contemporaries,  both  legal  and  political.  To  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  legal  profession,  indeed,  the  book  will  be  espe¬ 
cially  valuable,  while  it  will  be  found  attractive  by  all  who 
care  to  read  the  life  of  a  man  who,  by  talent  and  indomit¬ 
able  perseverance,  founded  a  great  family  and  left  a  dis¬ 
tinguished  name  in  the  history  of  his  country.  An  account 
of  nearly  any  one  who  had  taken  an  active  part  in  the  grea 
events  of  the  seventeenth  century  would  afford  some  points 
of  general  interest.  But,  as  Mr  Mackay  remarks,  “  he  was 
no  ordinary  man  who,  after  serving  in  the  opening  scene  ot 
the  civil  war,  became  one  of  the  earliest  professors  of  p 
losophy  in  Glasgow,  who  went  as  Secretary  to  the  Com¬ 
missioners  from  the  Scotch  Parliament  to  Charles  IL 
the  Hague  and  Breda,  who  was  the  intimate  of  Monk  an 
Lauderdale,  and  the  companion  of  William  of  Orange  m  is 
voyage  to  England,  who  twice  raised  himself  to  the  Presi 
dency  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  his  native  countiv,  an 
wrote  the  earliest  and  the  best  complete  treatise  on  i  s 
laws.”  ^  . 

James  Dairy mple,  afterwards  Lord  Stair,  was  A 
Drummurchie,  in  Ayrshire,  in  the  year  1619.  About  lo 
he  was  sent  to  the  Grammar  School  of  Mauchline,  whence 
he  proceeded,  four  years  later,  to  the  University  of  Glasgow. 
That  he  made  good  use  of  his'  time  at  the  University  i» 
apparent,  since  we  find  his  name,  in  the  year  1637,  ® 

head  of  the  list  of  Laureates  or  Gradujites  in  Arts.  A  er 
taking  his  degree  he  came  to  Edinburgh,  and  in 
commanded  a  troop  in  Glencairn’s  regiment  during  the  wa 
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of  the  Covenant.  Two  years  later  he  appeared  at  Glasgow  and  received  a  favourable  notice  in  the  review  of  Bayle 
in  his  captain’s  uniform  of  buflF  and  scartet  to  compete  for  The  only  other  important  work  of  Lord  Stair  which  calls 
the  oflfioe  of  Regent  in  the  University,  and  carried  ofif  tho  for  notice  is  ‘A  Vindication  of  the  Divine  Perfections’ 

•  Vkia  r\  Af  1  f /\i*o  a  4 1  a  \\ /\  «irv44l.<^/4  a«<i  ••  _ Jl  1 *  i.  _  i*il  ^ 


prize  from  his  competitors.  Here  for  a  time  he  settled,  which  is  sufficiently  explained  by  its  title.  * 

lectured  on  moral  philosophy  and  logic,  and  in  1643,  in  his  Lord  Macaulay  seems  to  have  drawn  his  character  of 
twenty-fourth  year,  married  Margaret  Boss  of  Balneil,  the  Stair  from  the  satires  of  the  period,  and  insinuates  charges 
Lady  Ashton  of  the  ‘ Bride  of  Lammermoor.’  It  is  indeed,  for  which  even  the  satires  give  no  foundation.  “The 
as  Mr  Mackay  points  out,  very  difficult  to  estimate  the  man,”  he  writes,  “over  whose  roof  so  many  curses 
character  of  this  lady  aright,  since  the  superstition  of  her  appeared  to  hang,  did  not,  as  far  as  we  can  now  judge,  fall 
CO J temporaries  and  the  romantic  fiction  of  Scott  have  cast  short  of  that  very  low  standard  of  morality  which*  wmb 
a  gloom  over  her  which  it  is  almost  impossible  to  pierce,  j  generally  attained  by  politicians  of  his  age  and  nation.” 
However,  she  brought  her  husband  an  estate  of  500Z.  a-year,  j  By  his  contemporaries,  however,  he  was  somewhat  differ- 
which  rendered  him  independent  of  the  small  salary  that  he  ently  judged.  Mackenzie  panegyrises  his  excellent  parts, 
received  as  Regent,  and  probably  laid  the  foundation  of  his  his  universal  understanding,  his  freedom  from  passion, 
future  fortunes.  Soon  after  his  marriage  he  resigned  his  while  Burnet  describes  him  as  “a  man  of  great  temper, 
office  at  the  University,  was  admitted  Advocate,  and,  in  the  and  of  very  mild  deportment,  but  a  cunning  man.”  The 
year  1619,  went  to  the  Hague  and  Breda  as  Secretary  to  truth  seems  to  be  that  he  was  a  great  lawyer,  a  careful 
the  Commission  sent  by  the  Parliament  of  Scotland  to  judge,  a  dabbler  in  philosophy  and  theology,  and  a  trimmer 
Charles  II.  In  the  following  year  he  met  the  King  on  his  '  in  politics.  Like  Halifax,  the  Jotham  of  Dryden’s  satire, 

landing  in  Scotland,  and  accompanied  him  in  his  progress  _ he  but  only  tried 

to  Falkland.  We  hear  little  more  of  him  until  1657,  when  The  worse  awhile,  then  chose  the  better  side. 

he  was  appointed  Judge  by  General  Monk,  an  office  in  which  J. 

he  was  afterwards  confirmed  by  Cromwell.  Mr  Mackay  - 

regards  the  intimacy  of  James  Dalrymple  with  Monk  as  a 

remarkable  episode  in  his  life,  and  as  throwing  much  light  A  NEW  EDITION  OF  MOLIERE. 

on  his  character.  ^  Neither  of  them,  he  says,  “  was  of  Zes  CEucres  de  Moliere,  avec  notes  et  variantes.  Par  Alphonse 
the  rare  stuff  of  which  heroes  or  martyrs  are  n^ade.  They  Pauly.  Paris ;  Alphonse  Lemerre. 

were  both  of  disposition  which  is  called  by  some  Jt  may  seem  at  first  a  mauvaise  plaisanterie  to  add  any- 
cunning  or  politic,  by  others  cautious  and  prudent.  Dal-  thing  to  the  volumes  that  have  been  written  on  Moliere  in 
rymple  s  caution  and  prudence,  indeed,  were  fully  exem-  the  course  of  two  centuries,  merely  d  propos  of  a  new 
plified  in  1660,  when  he  visited  London  to  pay  his  ;  edition  of  the  immortal  dramatist’s  works.  But  Moliere 
respects  to  Charles  II.  The^  King  received  him  with  j  jg  one  of  those  fathomless  geniuses  so  deep  and  so  far- 
favour,  knighted  him,  and  appointed  him  one  of  the  Judges  ,  seeing  that,  in  reading  his  productions  perhaps  for  the 
of  the  Court  of  Session  in  the  new  nomination.  A  few  i  fiftipfh  timp  nnp  fHHPnvpm  nf  Arprv  linp  aomp  npnr  Vipnni.v 


- he  but  only  tried 

The  worse  awhile,  then  chose  the  better  side. 


A  NEW  EDITION  OF  MOLIERE. 

Les  (Eucres  de  Moliere^  avec  notes  et  variantes.  Par  Alphonse 
Pauly.  Paris  :  Alphonse  Lemerre. 

It  may  seem  at  first  a  mauvaise  plaisanterie  to  add  any¬ 
thing  to  the  volumes  that  have  been  written  on  Moliere  in 
the  course  of  two  centuries,  merely  d  propos  of  a  new 
edition  of  the  immortal  dramatist’s  works.  But  Moliere 
is  one  of  those  fathomless  geniuses  so  deep  and  so  far- 
seeing  that,  in  reading  his  productions  perhaps  for  the 
fiftieth  time,  one  discovers  at  every  line  some  new  beauty. 


years  later  we  find  that  he  refused  to  sign  the  declaration  j  some  profound  thought  either  overlooked  or  misunderstood, 
against  the  Solemn  League  and  Covenant,  and  in  conse-  His  comedies,  cast,  as  it  were,  in  granite,  possess  the 
quence  resigned  his  office.  He  seems,  however,  to  have  singular,  property  of  appearing  eternally  new,  and,  more 
ultimately  accepted  the  document  with  certain  modifications  than  two  hundred  years  after  they  were  penned,  are  as 
by  special  licence  of  the  King,  and  thereupon  he  was  restored  young  and  genial  as  if  their  composition  were  of  recent 
and  created  a  baronet.  About  the  close  of  the  j’ear  1660,  ,  date.  The  reader  finds  thoughts  that  he  revolves  in  his 
the  family  of  Sir  James  Dalrymple  was  saddened  by  the  mind;  he  notes  types  which  he  has  occasion  to  remark 
tragedy  which  ‘The  Bride  of  Lammermoor*  has  made  around  him;  he  discovers  forecasts  of  wonderful  depth, 
familiar.  Sir  Walter  Scott’s  account  of  the  story  seems  ideas  worthy  of  the  most  advanced  sphere  of  the  intel- 
to  be  derived  from  the  various  traditions  and  satires  of  the  lectual  progress  of  his  century,  and  a  wit,  a  broad  gauloise 
period,  together  with  additions  received  orally  from  mem-  gaiety,  that  pales  the  hysterical,  unhealthy  farce  of  our 
bers  of  the  Dalrymple  family.  In  1670,  Sir  James  Dal-  ;  days.  He  admires  the  manner  in  which  the  broad  scope 
rymple  was  appointed  by  the  King  one  of  the  Commissioners  ;  of  Moliere  embraces  the  satire  of  his  contemporaries  as 
for  Scotland,  to  treat  of  the  union  of  the  two  kingdoms,  '  well  as  that  of  human  defects  inherent  to  our  nature, 
and  in  the  following  year  he  was  made  President  of  the  j  “  L’Etourdi,”  “Le  Misanthrope,”  ‘‘L’Ecole  des  Femmes,” 
Court  of  Session.  After  a  long  and  laborious  career  as  :  “  Les  Precieuses  Ridicules,”  ‘‘  Tartuffe,”  these  have  no 
President,  during  which  he  kept  a  watchful  eye  on  all  |  likeness  to  such  effete  studies  as  Sardou’s  or  to  the 
branches  of  the  law,  he  retired  from  office  in  1681,  on  his  |  skin-deep  criticisms  of  Alexandre  Dumas.  The  works 
refusal  to  sign  the  Test  Act.  In  the  following  year  he  took  ,  of  these  two  standard  authors  of  the  Parisian  stage 
refuge  in  Holland,  “  as  the  place  of  the  greatest  common  1  will  last  ten  years,  and  then  appear  old-fashioned,  false, 
safety,”  and  resided  at  Leyden,  then  one  of  the  sacred  spots  i  paradoxical,  and  dreary  ;  whereas  Moliere’s  repertoire  is  ever 
of  Europe  for  the  scholar.  Here  he  remained  pursuing  his  ;  heard  with  pleasure.  Those  whose  taste  has  not  been 
studies,  and  consoling  his  exile  with  philosophy,  until  1688,  \  all  but  corrupted  by  the  Cayenne  pepper  and  the  lecherous 
when  he  accompanied  William  III.  to  England.  He  was  ;  pleasantries  of  modern  vaudevillists  and  opera  bouffo 
soon  afterwards  reappointed  President  of  the  Court  of  manufacturers  are  ever  gladdened  by  the  sterling  humour 
Session,  and  in  1690  he  was  created  Viscount  Stair.  Five  ;  of  this  great  moralist,  after  sickening  over  the  lewd 
years  later  he  died  at  the  advanced  age  of  seventy-six.  i  buffooneries  of  contemporary  scribes.  Unlike  Moliere, 
That  is  an  outline  of  the  public  life  of  Lord  Stair,  as  who  chastises  in  laughing,  who  stigmatises  vice  and 
related  by  Mr  Mackay.  Of  his  work  as  a  lawyer  and  |  hypocrisy,  mocks  clap-trap  learning,  inveighs  against 
philosopher  we  have  not  left  ourselves  much  space  to  speak,  i  pedantry,  and  flogs  with  pitiless  gaiety  all  the  impostois, 

His  opus  raagnum,  the  *  Institutions  of  the  Law  of  Scot- 
rand.  Waft  nr»f  «»  rtf  mi n laur  frrtm  ifa 


His  Opus  raagnum,  the  *  Institutions  of  the  Law'  of  Scot-  I  snobs,  sots,  and  bigots  of  the  human  race,  our  contempo- 
land,'  was  not  only  a  deduction  of  municipal  law  from  its  I  raries  pander  to  them  and  flatter  their  sensuousness.  THey 
original  sources,  but  was  also  an  essay  in  comparative  juris-  |  represent  virtue  as  a  myth  because  their  enfowraf/e  is  debased 
prudence.  Mr  Mackay  devotes  a  chapter  to  its  examina-  |  mock  learning  instead  of  pedantry,  make  out  that  the  wond 
fron  and  elucidation  which  will,  we  doubt  not,  be  especially  *  is  filled  with  rascals  and  fools  because  their  short-sighted 
instructive  to  students  of  Scotch  law.  In  the  year  1686,  penetration  goes  no  further  than  a  superficial  stratum,  and 
in  exile  at  Leyden,  Lord  Stair  appeared  as  an  author  denounce  humanity  as  perverse  because  they  ignore  the 
a  new  field  by  the  publication  of  his  ‘  Physiologia  Nova  sacred  duty  of  their  calling,  that  of  maintaining  the  prin- 
^xpereuientalis.’  This  book,  which  was  dedicated  to  the  i  ciple  and  denouncing  its  scoffers.  Moliere  jeers  at  doctors, 
%al  Society  of  London,  was  a  treatise  on  Natural  Philo-  i  but  does  not  impeach  medicine  ;  he  exposes  fanaticism  and 
JJPuy  and  Astronomy.  It  shows  throughout  independent  '  bigotry,  but  leaves  untouched  the  pure  an  o  y 
J^ought  and  close  observation,  but,  as  Mr  Mackay  remarks,  principles  of  religion  ;  he  exhibits  pedants  in  the  tall 
jiidged,  it  is  the  work  rather  of  an  eclectic  amateur  |  inflation  of  their  idiocy,  but  does  “O?  f;. 


^  science  than  of  a  scientific  genius,”  The  ‘Physiologia,’  |  Pancrace  and  M 
o^ever,  attracted  some  attention  on  its  first  appearance  ,  philosophical  abs 


Pancrace  and  llarphurius  are  tire  linng  incarnations 
nliilosoDliical  absurdity  and  ridicule,  not  the  representatirea 
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of  philosophy ;  and  the  prodigious  doctors,  Andres,  Des- 
fonandres.  Tomes,  and  Macroton,  who  talk  of  their  private 
affairs  and  the  party  disputes  of  their  colleagues,  while 
they  are  supposed  to  be  engrossed  in  a  deep  consulta¬ 
tion  of  grave  purport,  are  no  more  identified  with  their 
profession  than  Le8age*s  Sangrado  represents  his.  And 
amidst  studies  of  the  greatest  elevation  one  finds  facetiae, 
light  yet  withal  acute  observations  and  counsels  that 
writers  and  artists  of  our  day  would  do  well  to  meditate. 
Take  for  instance  **  LTmpromptu  de  Versailles,”  a  comedy 
which  Moliere  wrote  in  twenty-four  hours,  and  you  will  find 
the  whole  life  of  a  comedian  condensed  in  its  pages ;  and 
if  the  p’ece  were  rebaptised,  it  could  be,  nowadays,  pre¬ 
sented  in  any  theatre  as  a  faithful  chronicle  of  the  tribu¬ 
lations  of  a  stage  manager  at  a  rehearsal.  But  the  most 
admirable  thing  of  all  these  ever-admirable  creations  is 
the  breadth  of  heart — the  grandeur  d^dme  as  the  French 
gay — that  vivifies  every  word  that  falls  from  the  pen  of  a 
man  whose  life  was  as  unbleached,  whose  personal  actions 
were  as  noble,  as  his  work  was  immense.  Occasionally  a 
sentence  or  a  single  word  begets  in  the  reader  profound 
astonishment :  in  the  cringing  and  unnatural  society  of  the 
“great  century” — amidst  the  fulsome  exuberances  of  rank 
egotism,  the  Boileaus  who  scoff  at  a  poet  because  he 
begs  for  a  morsel  of  bread,  the  Bossuets  who  polish 
their  pompous  phrases  and  launch  excommunication  at 
unbent  heads,  the  Sevign^s  who  make  witticisms  on  the 
summary  execution  of  poor  peasants,  the  Racines  who 
die  of  grief  because  the  master  has  withdrawn  his 
favour  from  his  ordinary  tragedian  and  valet — one  noble 
figure  rises  in  solitude  above  the  fawning  backs  of  his 
companions,  and  pronounces  a  monstrous  word,  the  word 
of  “  humanity.”  No  one  comprehends  him,  and  the 
obsolete  expression  passes  unheeded.  But  Moliere  attempts 
to  shake  off  the  shameful  golden  yoke  that  sits  on  his 
shoulders  as  well  as  on  those  of  others,  and  dares  to  attack 
the  fundamental  basis  of  the  fiunkeyish  society.  Poor 
Moliere  !  The  hornet’s  nest  is  soon  about  his  ears  :  the 
priests  want  to  burn  him,  the  doctors  want  to  kill  him, 
and  the  marquises  want  to  horsewhip  him  ;  he  falls  panting 
in  the  arena.  There  is  no  hope  for  him ;  he  must  be  silent, 
or  have  recourse  to  artifice.  And  henceforth  he  is  com¬ 
pelled  to  live  in  the  shadow  of  Louis  XIV.  so  long  as  it 
serves  his  purpose,  to  flatter  the  monarch’s  contemptible 
vanities,  to  invoke  his  almighty  power.  Tartuffe  would 
triumph  over  stupid  Orgon,  turn  him  out  of  his  own  house 
into  the  street  and  denounce  him  as  an  infidel,  if  the 
supreme  authority  of  the  king  came  not  at  the  last  instant 
in  timely  interference.  Don  Juan  would  defy  God  and 
heaven  with  impunity,  if  in  the  last  lines  the  bowels  of 
the  earth  did  not  engulf  him,  for  no  other  reason  than  to 
ward  off  the  author  the  wrath  of  the  Church.  Such  a  man 
could  not  but  die  as  he  died — like  a  dog,  without  priest 
or  doctor — and  be  buried  by  torchlight  in  unhallowed 
ground,  amidst  the  groans  of  a  paid  mob. 

But  the  reader  will  doubtless  prefer  to  hear  something  of 
the  new  edition  which  has  suggested  these  remarks.  As 
far  as  our  knowledge  goes,  it  is  the  most  exact,  and  in 
every  respect  complete,  edition  hitherto  published.  The 
widely-known  issue  of  Firmin  Didot  does  not  include 
minor  plays,  such  as  “  Les  Amants  Magnifiques,”  “  Le 
La  Jalousie  de  Barbouille,  -  - . 


Gentilhomme.”  These  four  indicate,  perhaps,  the  whole 
expanse  of  Moliere’s  genius.  Beside  the  magnificent,  cynical 
sternly-logical,  atheistic  “  Don  Juan  ”  stands  “The  Misan¬ 
thrope,”  so  like  Shakespeare’s  “  Timon,”  cursing  not  the 
world  but  its  corrupt  manners  and  its  dishonesty,  not 
justice  but  judges,  and  loudly  professing 

“  Ces  haines  vigonreuses 
Qne  doit  donner  le  vice  aax  ames  virtaenses.” 

In  contrast  with  Alceste  wo  have  the  incarnation  of 
malignant  hypocrisy ;  and  lastly,  the  indelible  satire  of  the 
whole  class  of  the  bourgeoisie,  then  rising  gradually  to 
power.  One  cannot  but  think  that  Moli^re’s  shrewdness 
helped  him  to  foresee  from  what  he  already  witnessed 
around  him  the  faults  which  were  to  lead  to  the  decline 
of  the  coming  class.  In  M.  Jourdain  were  illustrated 
all  the  narrow  aspirations  that  were  exhibited  by  the 
bourgeoisie  in  1789.  Monsieur  Jourdain  apes  the  nobility 
whose  place  he  envies.  He  apes  the  Marquis  Dorante : 
“  Les  gens  de  quality,  apprennent  ils  la  philosophie  ?  Je 
I’appendrai  done.”  All  the  Monsieur  Jourdains  of  the 
future  will  do  the  same  ;  they  will  overthrow  a  class  they 
abhor,  not  to  destroy  the  privileges  of  that  class,  but  to 
appropriate  them  for  their  own  benefit.  Monsieur  Jourdain 
is  far  from  desiring  the  abolition  of  titles  ;  he  sighs  after 
one  himself.  For  the  insolence  of  caste  he  will  substitute 
the  insolence  of  wealth  ;  and  after  admitting  the  people  to 
a  share  of  the  struggle  with  the  nobility,  he  will  turn  round 
upon  it  and  shoot  it  down  when  the  people  claim  a  share 
of  the  booty. 

Was  Moliere  an  atheist  ?  one  asks  in  reading  between  the 
lines  his  culminating  creation  of  “  Don  Juan.”  No  certain 
conclusion  can  be  arrived  at  on  this  point,  for  the  pro  and 
contra  are  constantly  presented  side  by  side ;  but,  all  in  all, 
one  is  irresistibly  impressed,  without  certain  standing  ground 
it  is  true,  that  Moliere  professed  the  atheistic  theory.  He 
makes  of  Sganarelle  the  advocate  of  divine  omnipotence, 
the  mouthpiece  of  Heaven ;  but  what  an  advocate !  A 
wily  rogue  who  protests  with  feeble  and  assumed  logic 
against  the  doings  of  his  master,  and  imitates  them  on  a 
humbler  scale  !  Heaven  has  been  unfortunate  in  its  choice. 
Sganarelle’s  morality  is  ludicrously  weak,  and  a  word  of 
Don  Juan  sets  it  at  nought.  He  makes  desperate  onslaughts 
on  the  atheism  of  his  master,  and  this  is  how  he  proves  the 
existence  of  God : — “  Good  precepts.  Sir,  are  better  than 
fine  words ;  fine  words  are  uttered  at  the  Court ;  at  the 
Court  there  are  courtiers  ;  courtiers  follow  fashion  ;  fashion 
springs  from  fantasy  ;  fantasy  is  a  faculty  of  the  soul ;  the 
soul  is  what  gives  us  life  ;  life  ends  by  death ;  death  makes 
us  think  of  Heaven  ;  Heaven  is  above  the  earth  ;  the  earth 
is  not  the  sea  ;  the  sea  is  subject  to  storms  ;  storms  torment 
the  ships  ;  the  ships  require  a  good  pilot ;  a  good  pilot  has 
prudence ;  prudence  is  not  the  appanage  of  young  men ; 
young  men  owe  obedience  to  old  men ;  old  men  like  riches ; 
riches  make  rich  men ;  rich  men  are  not  poor ;  the 


Sicilien,”  “La  Jalousie  de  Barbouille,”  and  “  Melicerte  ” 
— comedies  vastly  below  the  standard  works  that  all  have 
read,  but  still  not  deserving  the  omission  that  most  modern 
editors  have  thought  fit  to  make.  These  plays  are  all 
but  unknown  save  to  a  few  diligent  admirers.  To  present 
as  authentic  an  edition  as  possible  (and  let  us  mention,  by 
the  way,  that  the  present  one  is  a  little  chef  oeuvre  as 
regards  typography),  M.  Adolphe  Pauly,  the  intelligent 
annotator,  has  discovered  the  only  edition  of  Moliere’s 
works  published  during  his  lifetime,  in  1666.  This,  how¬ 
ever,  only  comprised  nine  plays.  The  complete  works  were 
only  issued  sixteen  years  after,  by  La  Grange  and  Vinot, 
with  the  exception,  however,  of  “  Le  Medecin  Volant  ”  and 
“  La  Jalousie  de  Barbouille,”  which  saw  light  so  late  as 
1819.  M.  Pauly  has  wisely  reproduced  these  different 
editions  in  their  integrity,  and  with  such  slight  alterations 
and  corrections  as  were  rendered  indispensable  for  the  sake 
of  clearness.  He  deserves  great  praise  for  thus  respecting 
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who  would  rather  starve  than  belie  his  faith.  The  “  Non, 
monsieur,  j’aime  mieux  mourir  de  faimi  ’*  is  only  sur¬ 
passed  by  Don  Juan’s  remark  in  giving  the  piece  of  gold 
to  the  beggar  : — “  Go,  go,  I  give  it  to  thee  for  the  sake 
of  humanity.”  To  hear  this  great  mocker  of  all  divine 
and  human  respect  give  utterance  to  the  noblest  of  senti¬ 
ments  leads  to  the  search  of  other  symptoms  which  may 
enable  the  psychologist  to  reconstruct  the  figure  of  a  Don 
Juan  out  of  all  proportion  with  the  popular  outline  of  this 
mysterious  and  singularly  seductive  type.  0.  B, 


MOEE  POETS. 

An  Ancient  City^  and  other  Poems,  By  A  Native  of  Surrey. 
Macmillan  and  Co. 

Etchings  in  Verse.  By  Philip  Acton.  Longmans,  Green, 
and  Co. 

“  Minor  Poets  ”  is  a  name  applied  by  critics  to  so  many 
petty  versifiers  and  hucksters  in  rhyme  and  rhythm  that 
it  has  almost  become  a  term  of  reproach.  We  prefer  to 
admit  at  once  the  authors  of  ‘  An  Ancient  City  ’  and 
‘Etchings  in  Verse  ’  to  the  outer  courts  of  the  temple, 
without  waiting  to  see  whether  they  are  fit  in  any  greater 
or  less  degree  for  the  inner  shrine.  Many  in  certain 
directions  and  under  certain  conditions  are  true  poets  who 
otherwise  excite  contempt,  and  it  is  at  once  the  sincerest 
and  the  usefullest  duty  of  the  critic  to  try  and  indicate 
these  directions  and  conditions. 

Little  can  be  said  in  favour  of  “  a  Native  of  Surrey.” 
His  sacred  fire  shows  only  as  a  spark,  much  hidden  under 
obscure  expression.  As  might  be  expected  of  one  who 
dedicated  a  sonnet  to  Mr  Tennyson  as  long  ago  as  1846, 
there  is  some  imitation  of  that  most  imitable  of  poets,  as  in 
the  line : — 

The  storm-cock  chiding  on  a  blasted  bough, 

but  there  is  also  originality  in  the  two  moralising  poems 
on  ‘‘  The  Water  Rat  ”  and  “  The  Brown  Rat.”  ‘‘  The 
Freshwater  Shrimp  ”  is  of  the  same  genus,  but  hopelessly 
commonplace.  From  the  dates  aflfixed  to  some  of  his 
poems,  it  would  seem  that  “  a  Native  of  Surrey  ”  is  a 
poet  of  some  long  standing ;  we  cannot,  however,  con¬ 
gratulate  him  on  the  maturity  of  his  genius.  Were  it 
not  for  a  considerable  wealth  of  words  we  should,  the 
evidence  of  the  dates  apart,  have  set  down  the  author’s 
blemishes  to  the  score  of  youth.  More  than  three-fourths 
of  the  pages  of  ‘  An  Ancient  City  ’  are  occupied  by  what 
are  called  “  extracts  from  poems  by  the  same  author.” 
Whatever  these  poems  (unpublished  apparently)  may  be 
in  their  entirety,  these  extracts  are  quite  free  from  the 
gem-like  qualities  which  alone  constitute  the  beauty  of  a 
fragmentary  selection.  In  one  of  the  unmutilated  pieces 
we  read  of  a  windmill  with  a  “  wambling  head,”  and  in  a 
poem  on  the  Death  of  Wordsworth  occurs  the  expression 
“danger’s  halcyon  strait.”  The  “  wambling  ”  of  a  wind¬ 
mill  is  suflSciently  intelligible,  though  the  word  is  probably 
innocent  of  a  dictionary ;  but  under  what  circumstances 
the  epithet  ”  halcyon  ”  can  be  applied  to  danger  it  is  not 
easy  to  imagine.  Pleasure,  care,  expectation,  quiet,  danger, 
are,  throughout  the  poems,  personified  and  spelt  with 
capital  letters  in  rather  hackneyed  style,  with  one  instance 
of  a  not  very  happy  originality 

Winds  the  full  river,  either  marge  array’d 
In  leaf  and  flower  of  early  bloom  and  bud, 

On  which  recumbent  Quiet  chews  the  cud. 

In  the  following  passage,  also,  the  second  line  is  obscure  ; 
the  third  only  becomes  intelligible  by  inserting  two  commas  ; 
snd  in  the  fourth,  ”  devote  ”  is  an  intolerable  archaism  ; — 

^ng  may  the  liquid  warbling  hither  float, 

Winding  the  dewy  folds  of  eventide. 

In  modulation  note  involving  note 

From  covert  green  out-pour'd,  to  brooding  Love  devote  I 

‘Etchings  in  Verse,’  on  the  contrary,  show  not  a  spark, 
ut  a  steady  flame  of  genius,  bright  enough  to  make  of 
^eir  author  a  friend,  at  least  for  a  summer  afternoon.  Mr 
cton  has  metre  and  rhythm  at  command,  and,  in  this 
recalls  Arthur  Clough ;  he  is,  however,  more 
c  hodox  in  religious  creed,  and  a  more  complete  and  less 
^flgestive  writer,  than  the  subtle  Oxford  poet.  It  is  pro¬ 


bable  that  an  extreme  passion  for  rhythm  hu  been  the  sole 
cause  of  the  one  piece  of  really  false  >poetry  which  disfigures 
this  volume,  as  it  has  certainly  weakened  each  of  several 
piece§  that  have  jingling  refrains.  Mr  Acton  attains  con¬ 
siderable  success  in  the  opening  of  a  poem  on  ”  The  Greek 
Murders,”  in  which  the  gods  and  the  genius  of  the  land  are 
addressed  in  a  way  that  Mr  Matthew  Arnold  chiefly,  among 
the  moderns,  thinks  it  worth  while  to  perpetuate : — 

Where  were  thou, — Fallas  I  When  a  pr^  like  this 

Was  butchered  in  thy  suburbs?  ArtemiSl 

Where  wert  thou,  with  thy  quiver  and  thy  bow  ? 

And  loveliest  Aphrodite !  where  wert  thou  ? 

Hadst  thou  no  pity  left,  O  queen  of  love  ? 

No  lightning,  O  thou  great  Olympian  Jove  ? 

No  rescue,  Hermes,  in  thy  winged  foot  ? 

And  mighty  Phoebus,  wherefore  wert  thou  mute  ? 

In  which  passage  Mr  Arnold  would  probably  object  to 
the  substitution  of  Jove  for  Zeus.  ”Memnon  and  his 
Mate  ”  and  ”  The  Eremite  ”  also  begin  with  no  little 
power  :  but  none  of  these  three  poems  are  sustained  to  the 
end,  and  the  two  latter  are  weakened  by  paltry  moral  tags 
such  as  anybody  could  have  written.  ”  Ilioet  ”  and  **  The 
Firing  Fifth  ”  are  examples  of  quite  another  vein,  and,  if 
they  were  homelier,  would  be  worthier  of  their  subject, — 
old  school-days.  From  this  vein  Tom  Hood  drew  his 
purest  pathos,  and  even  Thackeray  made  his  mark  in  it 
with  Colonel  Newcome’s  “  adsum.”  ”  The  Tart  Untasted  ” 
affords  unmixed  laughter.  It  is  a  piece  of  mock-heroics, 
too  long  to  be  quoted  in  full.  A  schoolboy’s  love  vanishes 
from  his  sight  in  a  travelling  carriage  : — 

White  favours  on  the  blinkers,  and  in  view. 

Upon  the  boot,  a  venerable  shoe ! 

Then  follows  an  admirable  little  study 

I  cannot  say  I  never  saw  her  more, 

I  did— it  was  upon  the  ribbM  shore 
Of  Mersey,  by  the  illimitable  sea  ; 

Her  form  had  lost  its  pristine  symmetry ; 

She  held  a  little  maiden  by  the  hand. 

Five  others  followed  after  on  the  sand  ; 

She  was  apparelled  in  a  garb  not  well 
Adapted  to  her  figure,  and  there  fell 
Upon  my  ear,  the  irritable  words— 

Why  do  you  drag  Eliza  1 

”  La  Morganatique  ”  is  altogether  inadequate ;  the  sub¬ 
ject  is  slurred  over  and  compressed  into  far  too  narrow 
bounds  to  suit  Mr  Acton’s  even  flow  of  verse  and  thought. 
The  poem  is  the  monody  of  a  ”  morganatique  ”  whose 
successor  is  at  hand,  whilst  she  and  her  children  are  on 
the  eve  of  pensioned  neglect. 

It  now  only  remains  to  find  fault  with  Mr  Acton’s  pro¬ 
pensity  for  jingle,  which  has  led  him  to  write  such  stuff  as 
the  ode  to  the  Princess  Louise.  With  the  exception  of  a 
meaningless  poem  on  ”  The  Fenians,”  and  a  few  sacred 
poems,  there  is  nothing  in  the  volume  to  contradict  the  con¬ 
ceit  of  the  title,  ‘  Etchings  in  Verse.’  An  etcher’s  work  bears 
looking  into,  and  most  of  Mr  Acton’s  work  is  careful  and 
artistic ;  but  ‘‘  Louise  ”  is  pure  inanity.  Of  five  equally  bad 
stanzas  we  quote  the  last  three : — 

0  sweet  Louise !  five  hundred  years 
Thy  sisters  mated  with  their  peers  ; 

Reserved  for  thee,  the  spell  to  break. 

And  fall  in  love  for  Love’s  own  sake; 

Obedient  to  his  old  decrees, 

O  sweet  Louise. 

O  sweet  Louise !  apostate  pure! 

Thy  name,  for  ages,  shall  endure. 

When  bards  unborn  new  strains  invent 
On  unimagined  instruments ; 

Be  this  the  theme— their  numbers  these, 

0  sweet  Louise ! 

Thee,  sweet  Louise !  who  thought  no  sin 
To  deign  to  stoop — to  stoop  to  win. 

To  live  to  love — to  love  to  live 
With  one  who  had  a  heart  to  give ; 

And  raise  a  bondsman  from  his  knees, 

O  sweet  Louise. 

It  is  worth  Mr  Acton’s  while  to  be  thoroughly  ashamed 
of  such  trash.  If  the  reading  public  of  the  present  day 
want,  as  some  think,  the  vigour  of  a  Byron,  and  are  weary¬ 
ing  of  the  sentimental. and  naturalesque  styles,  neither  Mr 
Acton  nor  ”  a  Native  of  Surrey  ”  will  satisfy  them  ;  for  the 
latter  is  an  obscure  aspirant  after  Tennysonian  laurels,  and 
the  former  we  are  inclined  to  place  in  a  humble 
midway  between  Clough  and  Tom  Hood. 
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always  to  remain  in  the  childhood  of  our  present  indi¬ 
vidual  existence?  To  be  thus^or  ever  fellow*workers  with  God  is 
surely  honourable,  by  whatever  names  we  may  be  called  Throuirh 
the  countless  ages,  one  universal  plan  prevails  for  the  elaboration 
and  organisation  of  a  nervous  system,  by  which  unconscious  mind 
shall  again  become  conscious  in  all  the  varied  forms  of  animal 
life.  Each  creature  has  its  own  world  created  in  its  own  head 
specially  fitting  it  to  take  its  appointed  place  at  the  common 
feast.  And  here  we  have  the  last  and  most  striking  analogy  of 
the  human  body  to  the  great  cosmos.  As  each  of  the  countless 
cells  in  the  human  body  has  a  separate  life,  and  yet  constitutinc 
the  life  of  the  whole,  making  one  body,  so  the  aggre^’ate  of  in- 
dindual  creatures  make  one  great  nervous  system,  every  beat  or 
change  in  which  produces  intense  enjoyment,  so  great,  indeed 
that  the  necessary  pain  which  we  call  evil  disappears  and  is  lost.’ 

That  pamphlet  is  one  of  the  series  issued  by  Mr  Thomas 
Scott,  from  whom  we  also  have  three  others ;  one  of  them, 
Our  First  Century,  is  designed  to  show  that  “  the  Christian 
religion  was  invented  by  Alexandrine  Jews  to  supply  more 
wants  than  one,  namely,  the  want  of  the  daily  sacrifice  in 
the  Temple  at  Jerusalem,  taken  away  by  the  destruction  of 
that  city  by  Titus — the  want  of  an  explanation  for  Jeho¬ 
vah’s  non-interference  on  behalf  of  his  chosen  people _ the 

want  of  an  explanation  for  the  triumphant  Christ  at  the 
expected  time — and  the  want  of  grounds  for  hoping  that 
the  triumphant  Christ  will  yet  appear.”  The  other  two. 
Is  Jestis  Ood  ?  and  Five  Letters  on  a  Conversion  to  Roman 
Catholicism,  are  by  Mr  SuflSeld,  a  gentleman  who,  having 
ceased  to  be  a  Catholic  monk,  is  now  an  eloquent  preacher 
of  views  similar  to  those  held  by  Mr  Voysey. 

The  author  of  Rational  Christiariity  has  written  his 
pamphlet  in  hope  of  meeting  with  others  who  will  join  with 
him  in  the  establishment  of  Christianity  on  the  same 
basis  as  that  upon  which  modern  sciences  rest,”  by  organising 
a  church  for  intelligent  worship  and  discussion. 

The  Rev.  J.  G.  Wood’s  Calendar  of  the  Months  will 
gladden  many  a  schoolboy *s  heart.  It  is  a  compact  hand¬ 
book  of  practical  studies  in  natural  science,  showing  what 
sorts  of  flowers,  birds,  reptiles,  insects,  and  the  like  are  to 
be  sought  in  each  month  of  the  year.  Thus,  under  the 
head  of  September,  we  have  nineteen  pages’  description  of 
various  wild  flowers,  butterflies,  and  moths,  as  well  as 
nightingales,  whitethroats,  nightjars,  and  several  kinds  of 
snipes. 

Dr  Jabez  Hogg  discusses  medical  subjects  of  consider¬ 
able,  though  rather  unpleasant,  interest  in  his  reprint  of  an 
essay  on  Skin  Diseases,  which  is  a  descriptive  catalogue  of 
“the  vegetable  parasites  infesting  the  human  skin;”  and 
to  this  he  has  appended  a  short  paper  on  “  the  fungoid  or 
germ  theory  of  cholera.” 

The  new  edition  of  Richardson’s  Pamela  is  slightly  con¬ 
densed  by  Mr  Thomas  Archer,  but  apparently  with  much 
judgment  and  only  so  far  as  to  make  the  rather  tedious 
old  novel  more  interesting  to  modern  readers.  As  the 
volume  is  so  cheap,  we  must  not  complain  of  the  small 
type  in  which  it  is  printed. 


BOOKS  OF  THE  WEEK. 

Amo*.  Sheldon.— A  Primer  of  the  English  Constitution  and  Government 
(Svo,  pp.  XV,  81.)  Longmans. 

Bray,  Charles. — Illusion  and  Delusion ;  or.  Modem  Pantheism  versus 
Spiritualism.  (Crown  Svo,  pp.  43,  6d.)  Thomas  Scott. 

Edwards,  Amelia  B.— Monsieur  Maurice,  a  New  Novelette;  and  other 
T^es.  In  Three  Volumes.  (Crown  Svo,  pp.  303,  207,  310,  3I3.  (id.) 
Hurst  and  Blackett. 

Fgremont,  Gtodfrey.— Poems  and  Songs.  (Fcap.  Svo,  pp.  viii,  203.) 
Provost  and  Co. 

Hogc,  Jabez. — Skin  Diseases ;  an  Inquiry  into  their  Parasitic  Origin  and 
Connection  with  Eye  Affections ;  also  the  Fungoid  or  Germ  Theory  of 
Cholera.  (Crown  Svo,  pp.  rl,  108.)  Balli^re,  Tindall,  and  Cox. 

Holland,  J.  G.— Arthur  Bonnicastle ;  an  American  Novel.  With  Illustra¬ 
tions  ly  Mary  Hsllock.  (Crown  Svo,  pp.  401.)  Routledge. 

Neebe,  Frederick.— The  Children's  Mirror ;  a  Hundred  Stories  in  German 
ani  English.  (Fcap.  Svo,  pp.  71.)  Longmans.; 

Oar  First  Century.  (Fcap.  8vo,  pp.  64,  6d.)  Thomas  Scott. 

Rational  Christianity ;  its  Nature,  Its  Present  Relation  to  Existing 
Churches,  and  a  Plea  for  its  Separate  Organisation.  (Svo,  pp.  14,  6d.) 
E.  Dallow. 

Richardson,  Samuel.— Pamela;  or.  Virtue  Rewarded.  (Crown  Svo,  pp.  Iv, 
54<'.)  Routledge. 

Stretton,  Hesba  — Hester  Morley’s  Promise.  In  Three  Volumes.  (Crown 
Svo,  pp.  271,  271,  250,  318.  6d.)  Henry  S.  King  and  Co. 

Suffleld.  Robert  Rudolph. — Is  Jesus  God?  (Fcap.  Svo,  pp.  24,  .3d.) 
Thomas  Scott. 

Suffleld,  Robert  Rudolph.- Five  Letters  on  a  Conversion  to  Roman  Catho¬ 
licism.  (Fcap.  Svo,  pp.  26,  3d.)  Thomas  Scott. 

Wood,  Rev.  J,  G.  Wood.— The  Calendar  of  the  Months ;  or.  The  Young 
Naturalist  Abroad.  With  numerous  Illustrations.  (lOmo,  pp.  x,  182.) 
Routledge. 

Professor  Sheldon  Amos  says  that  his  Primer  of  the 
English  Constitution  and  Government  was  “  undertaken 
for  the  use  of  the  Commissioners  of  an  illustrious  Foreign 
Government,”  to  whom  “from  day  to  day,  as  each  part  of 
it  was  composed,  that  part  was  submitted.”  It  would  be 
interesting  to  know  who  were  the  Commissioners  referred 
to,  and  under  what  circumstances  they  came  to  England  to 
bi  instructed  in  the  elementary  principles  of  the  English 
Constitution  by  Professor  Amos ;  but  these  particulars  are 
not  given  to  us,  and  therefore  the  sole  importance  of  the 
book  is  as  a  text-book  for  English  students,  and  as  such 
there  is  not  very  much  to  recommend  it.  As  Mr  Amos 
admits,  the  mysterious  requirements  of  the  mysterious 
Government  to  which  he  was,  “  in  some  measure,  the 
trusted  adviser,”  compelled  him  to  give  inordinate  atten¬ 
tion  to  some  points,  and  to  pay  but  little  attention  to 
others.  Some  persons  may  find  it  instructive,  however, 
and  it  will  be  especially  welcome  to  readers  who  care  for 
vague  sentences  like  this: — “The  English  Constitution  is 
the  product  of  innumerable  social  forces  acting  through  a 
long  series  of  years  ;  and  if,  on  the  whole,  the  good  pre¬ 
dominates,  it  is  only  because  good  men  have  been  stronger 
than  evil  men  ;  ” — or  this,  “Where  the  Supreme  Local 
Authority  consists  of  a  number  of  persons  neither  very 
great  nor  very  small,  and  it  is  believed  those  persons  are 
selected  on  principles  likely  to  conduce  in  the  highest 
degree  to  the  well-being  of  the  whole  community,  and  the 
suppression  of  personal  self-seeking,  the  form  of  Govern¬ 
ment  is  said  to  be  a  Rejmhlic.” 

In  an  interesting  but  not  very  artistically  arranged  pam¬ 
phlet,  entitled  Illusion  and  Delusion,  Mr  Charles  Bray,  the 
author  of  several  philosophical  works,  makes  a  forcible  plea 
for  that  higher  Pantheism  which  Paul  avowed  when  he 
declared  that  “  God  is  all  in  all,  that  of  him,  and  through 
him,  and  unto  him  are  all  things,”  and  that  “  in  him  we 
live  and  move  and  have  our  being. 

SchelUng,  like  Spinoza  and  our  greatest  thinkers,  allow  only 
a  ])henomenal  existence  to  the  object  and  subject,  admitting  only 
one  reality,  the  Absolute.  The  individual  ego  is  phenomenal,  the 
universal  ego  only  is  noumenal.  This  may  be  made  intelligible 
by  the  kaleidoscope:  with  each  turn  we’ have  a  different  form, 
this  form  is  the  phenomenon,  and  passes  away ;  that  of  which  it 
was  composed  is  the  noumenon,  and  is  persistent.  The  world  is  a 
great  kaleidoscope,  it  is  ever  on  the  turn,  producing  its  infinitely 
varied  forms  in  ever-increasing  brilliancy  and  beauty,  and  ever- 
increasing  pleasurable  sensibility.  That  which  persists  or  exists 
is  not  these  forms,  but  that  which  is  the  nexus,  or  whicli  underlies 
tliese  ever-varying  appearances.  Thus  “There  is  no  death  in  the 
concrete,  what  passes  away,  passes  away  into  its  own  self,  only  the 
passing  away  passes  away.”  We  continue  for  ever  to  exist  as  part  of 
the  Great  \\hole,  in  never-ending  changes  of  form.  The  sun  sets  in 
all  his  splendour,  it  is  equally  beautiful  on  the  following  day, 
although  the  splendour  is  not  the  same  ;  the  song  of  the  lark  each 
returning  spring  is  quite  as  sweet,  although  no  one  asks  or  cares 
if  it  is  the  same  lark  ;  the  night  comes  to  us,  and  a  new  dav  rises 
to  some  new  comer,  with  no  loss  of  enjoyment,  but  only  increased 
freshness.  Is  this  for  us  an  ignoble  position  ?  Are  we  so  perfect, 
any  of  us,  that  we  would  for  ever  remain  as  we  are?  Is  the  re¬ 
collection  of  our  present  grub  state  so  very  desirable?  We 
are  immortal,  for  we  are  part  of  God  himself,  do  we  wish 


THE  MONEY  MARKET. 

On  Saturday  last,  business  on  the  Stock  Exchange  was  very 
dull,  and  the  tone  was  depressed,  except  in  English  Govern¬ 
ment  Securities.  Consols  rose  1-16  to  ^  ;  but  Foreign  Stocks 
were  generally  depressed,  though  there  was  a  small  rise  m 
French,  Egyptian,  Argentine,  and  Bolivian.  In  Railway 
Shares  there  was  a  fall  ranging  from  J  to  Ij.  In  the  I^aii 
Market  both  the  demand  and  the  supply  w  ere  good.  The 
rate  in  the  open  market  w’as  scarcely  under  Bank-rate. 

On  Monday  the  Stock  Market  was  again  dull.  Consow 
were  unchanged,  and  in  Foreign  Securities  the  only  nof®' 
worthy  change  w'as  a  fall  of  f  in  French  Scrip.  In  Railway 
Stocks  there  was  a  rebound  about  making  up  for  the  fall  on 
Saturday.  On  Tuesday  Consols  declined  1-16,  and  Foreign 
Stocks  were  flat,  Bolivian  and  Paraguayan  being  the  only 
exceptions.  The  Eailw’ay  Market  showed  great  buoyancy, 
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tiaues  amply  sufficient.  There  has  been  no  change  in  the 

Uank-rate. 

The  returns  of  the  Bank  of  England  for  the  week  ended 
ou  Wednesday  last  show  an  increase  of  76,294/.  in  ))ublic 
deposits  and  of  992,910/.  in  other  deposits.  Tlie  former  now 
stand  at  6,412,545/.,  and  the  latter  19,278,806/.  The  stock  of 
bullion  in  both  departments  shows  a  decrease  of  100,095/., 
it  now  being  24,085,225/.  The  amount  of  notes  in  circu¬ 
lation  is  25,776,360/.,  or  131,315/.  less  than  last  week.  The 
proportion  of  reserve  to  liabilities  is  51  per  cent. 

The  half-yearly  meeting  of  the  Surrey  Consumers’  Gas 
Company  is  called  for  the  6th  October,  to  declare  a  dividend. 

At  the  half-yearly  meeting  of  the  General  Steam  Navigation 
Company,  a  dividend  of  14s.  per  share  was  declared,  which  is 
at  the  rate  of  10  per  cent,  per  annum. 

A  general  meeting  of  the  Compagnie  Frangaise,  Limited, 
will  take  place  on  the  8th  proximo. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Australian  Meat  Agency  (Taller- 
man's)  Company,  Limited,  a  dividend  at  the  rate  of  10  per 
cent,  was  declared. 

The  following  are  the  latest  prices  of  yesterday  : 

Consols,  923  to  92'i  for  money  and  92|  to  92|  for  the  account. 

Foreign  and  Canadian  Securities: — United  States  Five-Twenty 
Bonds,  1882,  93^  to  93J ;  ditto,  1885,  9)  to  95^;  ditto,  1887, 
95  to  951 ;  ditto,  Ten-Forties,  90  to  90^  ex  div. ;  ditto  Five 
per  Cent.  Funded  Loan,  91  to  911;  Grand  Trunk  of  Canada, 
20  to  20.1;  Great  Western  of  Canada,  17J  to  18;  Erie  Rail¬ 
way  Shares,  491  to  49|;  Illinois  Central,  841  851;  Atlantic 

and  Great  Western,  First  Mortgage,  751  to  75| ;  ditto  Second 
Mortgage,  671  to  681 ;  and  ditto  Third  Mortgage,  341  to  34|. 
Austrian  Silver  Rentes,  661  to  66|  ;  ditto  Paper  Rentes,  644  to 
64g;  Bolivian,  431  to  441;  Costa  Rica  Six  per  Cents.,  49  to 
51 ;  ditto  Seven  per  Cents.,  49  to  51 ;  Egyptian,  1868,  84|  to  841 ; 
Khedive,  831  to  831;  French  Rentes,  56^  to  571;  ditto  Six  per 
Cents.,  1870,  1021  to  103 ;  ditto  Five  per  Cents.,  89|  to  901  cx 
div.;  ditto  Scrip,  7  7-16  to  7  9-16  prem. ;  Honduras,  16  to  17; 
Italian,  1861,  621  to  62| ;  Mexican,  16  5-16  to  16  7-16;  Para¬ 
guay,  39  to  41;  Peruvian,  1870,  70|  to  70f;  Portuguese,  421 
to42|;  Russian,  1870,  961  to  96J;  ditto,  1871,  97*  to  98;  ditto, 
1872,  97  to  971;  Spanish  Three  per  Cents.,  191  San 

Domingo,  26  to  28;  Turkish  Five  per  Cents.,  1865,  61  to  611; 
ditto,  Six  per  Cents.,  1865,  691  >  ditto  Six  per  Cents., 

1869,621  to  621;  ditto  Six  per  Cents.,  1871,  671  to  68;  and 
Uruguay,  751  to  761. 

British  Railway  Shares  :  —  Caledonian,  96  to  964 ;  Great 
Eastern,  401  to  401 ;  Great  Northern  “A,”  148  to  1481  ex  div. ; 
Great  Western,  1234  to  1241  ex  div. ;  Brighton,  81^  to  821 ; 
Lancashire  and  Yorkshire,  1461  to  1461  div.  ;  London  and 
North-Western,  145f  to  1454  ex  div.;  London  and  South-Wes¬ 
tern,  1071  to  108  ex  div. ;  London,  Chatham,  and  Dover,  211 
to  221;  Ditto  Preference,  611  to  62;  Metropolitan,  72  to  721 ; 
ditto  District,  291  to  301 «  Midland,  1331  to  133}  ex  div. ;  North 
British,  671  to  67i ;  North-Eastern,  164}  to  1651  div. ; 
Sheffield,  75|  to  76 ;  South-Eastern,  107  to  1071 ;  South- 
Eastern,  “A,”  884  to  89. 

Miscellaneous  Shares Anglo-American,  891  to  901;  Eastern, 

9  to  91 ;  Eastern  Extension,  8|  to  9 ;  Telegraph  Construction, 
331  to  34 ;  West  India  and  Panama,  64  to  7 ;  Hooper’s,  131  to 
13|;  India-rubber,  30  to  81;  Credit  Foncier,  3|  to  4;  General 
Credit,!  to  4  prem.;  Hudson’s  Bay,  171  to  17£ ;  International 
Financial,  1}  to  11  dis. ;  Lombardo-Venetian,  16  7-16  to  16  9-16  ; 
New  Quebrada,  3  to  31 ;  Emma,  31  to  31 ;  Flagstaff,  4|  to  4| ; 


Credit,!  to  4  prem.;  Hudson’s  Bay,  171  to  17£ ;  International 
Financial,  1}  to  11  dis. ;  Lombardo-Venetian,  16  7-16  to  16  9-16  ; 
New  Quebrada,  3  to  34 ;  Emma,  31  to  34  ;  Flagstaff,  4|  to  4| ; 
Last  Chance,  2^  to  3 ;  Richmond  Consolidated,  5?  to  61 ;  Tecoma, 
2  to  21;  Eberhardt,  4|  to  51;  London  Financial,  14  to  15;  and 
Patent  Gas,  3.1  to  31  ais. 

tPHEATRE  ROYAL,  DRURY  LANE.— Sole  Lessee  and 

..  F.  B.  Chattbrtoh. — This  theatre,  re-decorated  under  the 

of  Mr  Marsh  Nelson,  will  open  for  the  Dramatic  Season  on 
SATURDAY,  September  20th,  when  will  be  produced  Shakespeare’s 
“5*^7  of  ANTONY  AND  CLEOPATRA,  concentrated  into  Four  Acts 
k  Scenes  by  Mr  Andrew  Halliday,  illustrated  with  new  and 

warwtcristic  scenery  by  Mr  William  Beverly.  The  cast  will  include 
Mr  jMies  Anderson,  Mr  Ryder,  Mr  James  Johnstone,  Mr  A.  Glover, 
.  Mr  Dolman,  Mr  J.  Morris,  Mr  A.  M.  Dennison,  Mr  H.  Clifford, 

AH  ij  o’  Miss  Wallis,  Miss  Banks.  MIm  E.  Stuart,  Madlle 

Gedda,  &c.  The  incidental  music  selected  and  composed  by 
Oft  ballet  and  grouping  of  crowds  arranged  by  Mr  John 

V/Oraack  And  the  whole  to  be  produced  under  the  personal  supervision 
«  “*‘j^®4rew  Halliday  and  P.  B.  Cbatterton.  At  the  conclusion  of  the 
National  Anthem  will  be  sung  by  the  entire  strength  of  the 
^^“7;  Full  particulars  will  be  duly  announced.  Prices  from  Sixpence 
w  r  ive  Guineas.  Box  Office  open  on  Saturday,  September  6th. 

PRINCESS’S  THEATRE  ROYAL.  —  Sole  Manager, 

Guiver.— EVERY  EVENING,  the  performance  will 
Byron's  Grand  Choral  Tragedy  of  MANFRED,  with 
W  I magnificent  scenery  and  effects  by  Messrs  W.  Telbln, 
anowor#®!  F.  Fenton.  Manfred,  Mr  Charles  Dillon,  supported  by 

n  *  company.  Grand  Ballet  and  Chorus.  To  conclude  with  the 
seven  DOMINIQUE  THE  DESERTER.  Doors  open  at 

_ _ ^‘ock,  commence  at  7.30.  Box-office  open  daily  from  ten  till  five. 

JUST  OUT  !— THE  HINDOO  PENS  ! ! 

The  misery  of  a  Bad  Pen  is  now  a  voluntary  infliction.” 

*  **  ®  hoo®  ^  blessing  to  men, 

1  Onn  V  l*i®kwick,  the  Owl,  and  the  Waverley  Pen.” 

.200  Newspapers  recommend  them.  See  ‘  Graphic,’  nth  May,  1873. 

Sold  Everywhere.  Sample  Box,  by  post,  1 8. 1  D. 

entees,  MACNIVEN  and  C.AMERON,  23  to  33  Blair-strcct.  Edinburgh. 


CONTENTS  BILLS  of  the  “F7XAMINFR”  are 
forwarded  hy  post  on  Friday  evening  to  Newsvendors 
supplying  their  names  and  addressee  to  the  Puhlisher 
for  that  purpose. 

rpHE  EXAMINER  in  AMERICA.— SUBSCRIPTIONS, 

plication  price, can  be  made  with  B.  F. 
Q  1  V  ««orietta-street,  Covent-garden,  London.  The  Annual 

SubMription,  including  Postage,  is  178.  4d.  or  4  34  dols.,  Gold,  and  may  be 

^®'^  Agent  of  B.  F.  Stevens,  Mr  G.  P. 
WILLEY ,  34}  Pine-street,  New  York. 

rpHE  EXAMINER  in  the  AUSTRALIAN  COLONIES 

^  is  supplied  by  GEORGE  ROBERTSON,  33  and  35  Little  Collins, 
street  West,  MELBOURNE.  Annual  Subscription,  beginning  at  any 
time,  228. ;  if  re-posted  from  Melbourne,  268. 

UNIVERSITY  COLLEGE,  LONDON. 

SESSION,  1873-74. 

The  SESSION  of  the  FACULTY  of  MEDICINE  will  commence  on 
Wednesday,  October  1.  INTRODUCTORY  LECTURE  at  3  p  m.  by 
Dr  F.  T.  ROBERTS,  B.Sc. 

The  SESSION  of  the  FACULTY  of  ARTS  and  LAWS  (including  the 
Department  of  the  Fine  Arts)  will  begin  on  Thursday,  October  2.  INTRO¬ 
DUCTORY  LECTURE  at  3  p.m.  by  Professor  O.  HENRICI,  Ph.D. 
INTRODUCTORY  LECTD  RE  for  the  DEPARTMENT  of  FINE  ARTS, 
on  Thur.'.day,  October  2,  at  4.30  p.m.,  by  Professor  E.  J.  POYNTER,  A.R.A. 

The  SESSION  of  the  FACULTY'  of  SCIENCE  (Including  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Applied  Sciences)  will  begin  on  Thursday,  October  2, 

The  EVENING  CLASSES  for  (Classics,  Modern  Languages,  Mathe¬ 
matics,  and  the  Natural  Sciences,  will  commence  on  Monday,  October  6. 

The  SCHOOL  for  BOYS  between  the  ages  of  seven  and  sixteen  will 
RE-OPEN  on  Tuesday,  September  2.3. 

Prospectuses  of  the  various  Departments  of  the  College,  containing  full 
information  respecting  Classes,  Fees,  Days  and  Hours  of  Attendance,  &c., 
and  Cojpies  of  the  Regulations  relating  to  the  Entrance  and  other  Exhibi¬ 
tions,  Scholarships,  and  Prizes  open  to  Competition  by  Students  of  the 
several  Faculties,  mav  be  obtained  at  the  Office  of  the  College. 

The  Examination  for  the  Medical  Entrance  Exhibitions,  and  also  that 
for  the  Andrews  Entrance  Prizes  (Faculties  of  Arts  and  Laws,  and  of 
Science),  will  be  held  at  the  Collie  on  the  25th  and  26th  of  September. 

The  College  is  close  to  the  Grower-street  Station  of  the  Metropolitan 
Railway,  and  only  a  few  minutes’  walk  from  the  Termini  of  the  North- 
Western,  Midland,  and  Great  Northern  Railways. 


August,  1873. 


JOHN  ROBSON,  B.A., 

Secretary  to  the  Council. 


IVT^^TICK- ROYAL  SCHOOL  of  MINES,  Jermyn-street, 

London.— The  23rd  SESSION  will  BEGIN  on  WEDNESDAY, 
the  1st  October.  Prospectuses  may  be  had  on  application. 


TRENIIAM  REEKS,  Registrar. 


RANGER  HOSPITAL  (founded  1851),  Brompion,  and 

yj  167  Piccadilly,  W. 

The  late  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  in  a  sermon  preached  by  His  Grace  on 
behalf  of  this  Hospital,  said:  “There  is  no  disease  more  pitiable  than 
that  to  which  this  Institution  is  specially  devoted.  From  the  first  symptoms 
of  attack  one  long  course  has  commonly  been  prognosticated — a  fearful 


severity,  so  as  to  see  It  in  its  true  proportions  and  natural  colours,  no  one 
endued  with  the  feelings  of  humanity  could  resist  the  spectacle;  they 
would  think  all  they  possessed  a  trifling  sacrifice  if,  at  such  a  price,  they 
could  mitigate  suen  misery,  and  yet  they  know  that  these  sufferings 
exist  as  surely  as  if  they  were  spread  before  their  eyes.  This,  therefore,  is 
a  case  in  which  I  may  Justly  ask  your  liberal  contributions,  that  the 
relief  afforded  by  this  hospital  may  more  nearly  approach  the  amount  of 
misery  it  endeavours  to  remove.” 

SUBSCRIPTIONS  will  be  most  thankfully  received  for  this  Hospital, 
which  is  free.  Diet  required  to  be  most  generous,  and  medicines  of  the 
most  expensive  kind. 

Treasurer. — Geo.  T.  Hertslet,  Esq.,  St  James’s  Palace,  S.W. 

Bankers.— Messrs  Coutts  and  Co.,  Strand. 

Out-Patients’  Establishment  and  Office.— 167  Piccadilly  (opposite  to  Bond- 
street),  W. 

Great  northern  railwa  y.— 

On  SATURDAY,  the  6th  September,  CHEAP  EXCURSION 
TRAINS  from  LONDON  will  leave 

A.  B.  C. 

Victoria  (L.  C.  and  D.) . at  8.53  a.m.  ...  9.18  a.m.  ...  11.38  a.m. 

Moorgate-street  . at  9.32  a.m.  ...  10.16  a.m.  ...  12.25  p.m. 

Aldersgate-street  .  at  9.34  a.m.  ...  10.18  a.m.  ...  12.27  p.m. 

Farringdon-street .  at  9.36  a.m.  ...  10.20  a.m.  ...  12.29  p.m. 

King’s  Cross  (G.N.R.)  .  at  10.  5  a.m.  ...  10.40  a.m.  ...  1.  0  p.m. 

A.— For  NEWARK.  Retford,  Doncaster,  Wakefield,  Ossett,  Batley, 
Morley,  Castleford,  Leeds,  Bradford,  Halifax,  York,  Ac. 

B.— For  SHEFFIELD,  Rotherham,  Barnsley,  Huddersfield,  3facclesfield, 
Stockport,  Oldham,  Ashton,  Stalybrldge,  Manchester,  Warrington,  Liver¬ 
pool,  sc. 

C.— For  HUNTINGDON,  Peterboro’,  Stamford,  Bourn,  Billingboro’, 
Grantham,  Nottingham,  Spalding,  Ilolbeacb,  Long  Sutton,  Boston,  Slea¬ 
ford,  Homcastle,  Lincoln,  SpTlsby,  YValnfleet,  Alford,  Louth,  (Jreat 
Grimsby,  Hull  (via  Retford  and  via  Doncaster),  Gainsboro’  (via  Lin¬ 
coln),  &c. 

Returning  on  MONDAY,  8th,  or  THURSDAY,  11th  September. 

Tickets,  Bills,  and  all  particulars  may  be  obtained  at  the  several  Railway 
Stations;  the  Bull  and  Mouth,  Angel-street,  St  Martin’s-le-Grand ; 
32  Regent  Circus ;  and  264  Holborn. 

HENRY  OAKLEY,  General  Manager. 

London,  King’s  Cross  Station,  August,  1873. 


B. 

9.18  a.m. 
10.16  a.m. 

10.18  a.m. 
10.20  a.m. 
10.40  a.m. 


C. 

11.38  a.m. 
12.25  p.m. 
12.27  p.m. 
12.29  p.m. 
1.  0  p.m. 


lEATH 


BARON  LIEBIG.  —  EESPECTFUL 


lllllierxo  DJ  Daroil  WUU  xiuicory*  - - 

future,  in  accordance  with  Baron  Liebigs  own  ‘^*'‘®®Gons  made  many  year 
ago,  be  signed  by  his  colleague  I’rofessor  Max  von  I 

Chyinist,  and  by  Hermann  von  Liebig,  son  of  Ba^n  Kxtrac? 

acting  as  his  special  assistant  in  the  analysis  of  the  Company  s  Extract. 
Thus  the  exccRence  of  the  well-known  standard  quality  of  Liebig 
Company’s  Extract  ot  Meat  will  continue  unaltered. 
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MPERIAL  FIRE  INSURANCE  COMPANY. 

Established  1803. 

1  Old  Broad-street,  E.C.,  and  16  and  17  Pallmall,  8.W. 
Capital,  £1,600,000.  Paid-up  and  Invested,  £700.000. 

JAMES  HOLLAND,  Superintendent. 


Royal  insurance  company. 

Head  Offices— 

LIVERPOOL,  and  Lombard-street,  LONDON. 

FIRE  DEPARTMENT. 

Nett  Premiums,  1872 .  £816,383. 

Being  the  largest  amount  ever  received  by  the  Company  in  a  single  year. 

LIFE  DEPARTMENT. 

New  Policies  issued  in  1872  for  £526,565. 

Rapid  accumulation  of  Life  Funds  since  last  Division  of  Profits  in  1870, 
pointing  to  very  favourable  results  at  next  Division  in  1875. 

Life  Funds  at  end  of  1869  .  £1,173,401 

Added  for  1870, 1871,  and  1872  (after  payment  of  all 
Claims,  Annuities,  and  Expenses  of  every  description)  429,575 


COMPANY. 


RICHARD  AND  JOHN  SLACK, 

IRONMONGERS  TO  HER  MAJESTY,  ’ 

336  STRAND,  OPPOSITE  SOMERSET  HOUSE 

CLACK’S  SILVER  ELECTRO^PLATE  is  a  coatino 

O  pure  Silver  over  Slack’s  Nickel,  a  metal  amalgamiteir  « 
Chemical  Principles,  almost  to  the  purity  and  whiten^  of 
which  renders  it,  as  a  basis  for  Electro-Silvering,  the  best  article 
durabiUty*^’  twenty  years’  wear  is  ample  proof  of 

PRICE  OF  A  SERVICE,  SILVER  ELECTRO  PLATED 


August,  1873. 


£1,602,976 

JOHN  H.  MCLAREN,  Manager. 

JOHN  B.  JOHNSTON,  Secretary  in  London. 


OVERLAND  ROUTE.  —  The  PENINSULAR  and 

ORIENTAL  STEAM  NAVIGATION  COMPANY  book  Pas¬ 
sengers  and  receive  Cargo  and  Parcels  by  their  Steamers  for 


GIBRALTAR 

MALTA 

ALEXANDRIA  ‘ 

ADEN 

BOMBAY 

GALLE 

MADRAS 

CALCUTTA 

PENANG 

SINGAPORE 

CHINA 

JAPAN 

AUSTRALIA 
NEW  ZEALAND 


From  South-  From  Venice 
an^ton.  (calling  at  Ancona). 

Every  Thursday,  __ 

at  2  p.m. 

Every  Thursday,  f  Every  Friday  f 
at  2  p.m .  t  morning.  X 


From 

Brindisi. 


at  2  p.m . 

Thursday,  Aug. 
14  ana  28,  at 
2  p.m.,  and 

every  alternate 
Thursday. 

Thursday,  Aug. 
28,  at  2  p.m., 
&  every  fourth 
Thursday. 


morning.  i 

Friday  morning, 
Aug.  22  and 
Sept.  5,  and  • 
every  alternate 
Friday. 

Friday  morning, 
Aug.  8  &  Sept. 
5,  and  every  ‘ 
fourth  Friday. 


Every  Monday 
at  5  a.m. 

Monday,  Ang.  25 
and  Sept.  8, 
at  5  a.m.,  and 
every  alternate 

^  Monday. 

Monday,  Ang.  11 
and  Sept.  8,  at 
5  a.m  ,  «  every 
fonrthMonday. 


12  Table  Forks  .. 
12  Dessert  do.  .. 
12  Table  Spoons 
12  Dessert  do.  .. 
12  Tea  do.  .. 
2  Salt  do.  .. 
I  Mustard  do.  .. 
6  Egg  do.  .. 
1  Gravy  do.  .. 
1  Soup  Ladle  .. 
1  Fish  Knife  ... 

1  Butter  Knife.. 

2  Sauce  Ladles.. 
1  Sugar  Sifter.. 
1  Sugar  Tongs.. 


Cruet  Frames,  ISs.  6d.  to  70s. :  Tea  and  Coffee  Services,  708.  to  2008. ; 
Comer  Dishes,  £6158.  the  Set  of  Four;  Cake  Baskets,  25s.  to  50s. ;  sad 
every  article  for  the  Table  as  in  Silver. 

f\LD  GOODS  RE-SILVERED,  equal  to  New.  RICHARD 

Ky  and  JOHN  SLACK  beg  to  call  attention  to  their  superior  method  of 
ELECTRO-SILVERING,  by  which  process  goods,  however  old,  can  be 


Abatements  are  made  in  favour  of  Passengers  from  the  eastward  of  Suez 
rctnraing  by  the  Company’s  Steamers  within  six  or  twelve  months  of  their 
arrival. 


*£  k'/u  I V  riT 


' U  1 1 I 


In  iTYiyrr^  V iT  mTiTw  hJiI 


Railway  Stations  in  India,  and  through  tickets  to  Venice  and  Brindisi  are 
issued  at  the  Company’s  Office.  Tickets  to  Brindisi  only  can  also  be 
obtained  from  Messrs  LEBEAU  and  C)0.,  6  Billiter-street  (South  Italian 
Railway  Office). 

For  Kates  of  Passage  Money  and  Freight,  and  all  other  Information, 
apply  at  the  Company's  Offices,  122  Leadenhall-street,  London,  or  Oriental- 
place,  Southampton. 


SUDDEN  MOURNING. 

Messrs  JAY  are  always  provided  with  experienced  dressmakers  and 
milliners,  ready  to  travel  to  any  part  of  the  kingdom,  free  of  expense  to 
purchasers,  when  the  emergencies  of  sudden  or  unexpected  mourning 
require  the  immediate  execution  of  mourning  orders.  They  take  witn 
them  dresses,  bonnets,  and  millinery,  besides  materials  at  is.  per  yard  and 
upwards  from  the  piece,  all  marked  in  plain  figures,  and  at  the  same  price 
as  if  purchased  at  the  London  General  Mourning  Warehouse,  in  Regent- 
street.  Reasonable  estimates  also  given  for  household  mourning  at  a  great 
saving  to  large  or  small  families. 

JAYS’, 

THE  LONDON  GENERAL  MOURNING  WAREHOUSE, 

246, 247, 249,  and  251  Regent-street. 


quickly  shaped  to  perfection.  Any  one  can  use  them,  and  without  pain. 
Price  10s.  M.,  sent  carriage  free.— ALEX.  ROSS,  248  High  Holbom, 
London.  Pamphlet  sent  for  two  stamps. 


i^REY  HAIR. — 248  High  Holborn,  London.  ALEX. 

vA  ROSS’S  HAIR  DYE  produces  a  perfect  light  or  dark  colour  imme¬ 
diately  it  is  used.  It  is  permanent,  and  perfectly  natural  in  effect.  Price 
3s.  6d.,  58.  6d.,  and  10s  6d. ;  sent  by  post  for  48,  84,  and  144  stamps.  ALEX. 
ROSS’S  Cantharides  Oil,  a  great  hair-grower,  38.  6d. 


OPANISH  FLY  is  the  acting  ingredient  m  ALEX. 
O  ROSS’S  CANTHARIDES  OIL,  which  speedily  produces  Whiskers 
and  thickens  Hair.  38.  6d. ;  sent  by  post  for  54  stamps. — ALEX.  ROSS, 
248  High  Holbom,  London,  opposite  Day  and  Martin’s.— Hair  Dye,  3s.  6d. ; 
Face  Powder.  Is. 


A  FACT.— ALEX.  ROSS’S  HAIR-COLOUR  WASH 

will,  in  two  days,  cause  grey  hair  or  whiskers  to  become  their 
original  colour.  This  is  guaranteed  by  ALEX.  ROSS.  It  is  merely  neces- 


elght  hours,  greyness  entirely  disappears.  Nothii^  objectionable  in  it. 
Price  lOs.  6d.,  sent  for  stamps. — 248  High  Holbom,  London. 

JOSEPH  GILLOTT’S 

STEEL  PENS. 

SOLD  BY  ALL  DEALERS  THROUGHOUT  THE  WORLD. 


OSLER’S  CRYSTAL  GLASS  CHANDELIERS. 

TABLE  GLASS  of  all  kinds. 

CHANDELIERS  in  BRONZE  and  ORMOLU. 

Moderator  Lamps  and  Lamps  for  India. 

LONDON— Show  Rooms,  46  Oxford-street,  W. 
BIRMINGHAM— Manufactory  and  Show  Rooms,  Broad-street. 
Established  1807, 


SLACK’S  TABLE  CUTLERY.— IVORY  TABLE 

KNIVES,  best  quality,  warranted  not  to  come  loose  in  the  handles, 
and  to  balance. 

Istsize.  2nd  size.  .3rd  size. 

1  Dozen  .  .£0  16  0  .£1  0  0  .£1  2  0 

1  Pair  of  Carvers  046.056.060 

Messrs  SLACHC  have  been  celebrated  fifty  years  for  their  superior  manu¬ 
facture  of  Table  Knives. 

SLACK’S  BATH  WAREHOUSE  contains  the  larwst 
assortment,  at  the  lowest  prices,  of  shower  and  sponging  baths,  non 
7b.  fid. ;  hip  baths,  D-om  158. ;  pen  baths,  138.  fid.;  sets  of  toilet  ware,  16s. 

SLACK’S  DISH-COVERS  in  Britannia  Metal  and 

Block-tin.  The  greatest  variety  of  patterns  always  on  show,  eon- 
menoing  at  18s.  the  set  of  Six.  Ditto  Queen’s  Pattern,  288.  Silver  Pattern, 
with  electro-plated  handles,  49b. 

SLACK’S  ‘‘STRAND”  RAZOR  excels  all  others. 

O  Price  One  Shilling.  Sent  free  to  any  part  on  receipt  of  14  stamps,  the 
money  returned  if  not  approved  of. 

Q  LACK’S  FENDER  and  FIRE-IRON  WAREHOUSE 


SLA 

is 


KZJ  is  the  MOST  ECONOMICAL  coniistent  with  quality. 

Every  New  Design  always  on  Sbotr. 

Black  Fenders,  38.  fid.  to  fis. 

Bronzed  Fenders,  lOs.  to  30s. 

Bright  Steel  and  Ormolu,  65s.  to  120s. 

Bed-room  Fire-irons,  38.  to  5b.  9d. 

Drawing-room  ditto,  lOs.  6d.  to  60s. 

Improved  Coal-boxes,  4s.  6d.  to  30s. 

Bronzed  Kettles  and  Stands,  18s.  6d.  to85f. 

Tea  Urns,  beet  London  Make,  458.  to  95b. 

Iron  Trays,  set  of  Three,  9b.  6d.  to  308. 

Papier  Machd  ditto,  .30b.  to  95s. 

Copper  Teakettles,  fis*  6d.  to  148.  6d. 

SLACK’S  KITCHEN  SETS  of  CULINARY 

REQUISITES. 

First  Prize  Set  .  .  £3  0  0 

Medium  Set  ....  6  ll  0 

LargeSet  ....  34  19  0 

QLACKS  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE  GBAm 

O  or  sent  post  free,  containing  upwards  of  350  Engmvings^Bd 
of  Fenders,  Fire-irons,  Furoisbing  Ironmongery,  Slacks  Ntca 
Electro  plated  Wares,  Table-Cutlery,  Ac.  No  person  should  innu» 
without  one. 


RICHARD 


JOHN  SLACK, 


.  IRONMONSERS  TO  HER  MAiESTE, 

336  STEAND,  W. _ 

PURE  AERATED  WATERS. 
ELLIS'S  EUTHIH  VATEBS, 

So(U.  PotMi,  Seltzer,  Lemonede.  Lithle,  end  for  GOUT,  LitWz 

and  Potass.  _ 

CORES  BRANDED  “B.  ELLIS  and  SON.  ^^TIUN.  and^  J 
label  bears  their  trade  mark.  Sold  everywhere,  and  Whol 
ELLIS  and  SON,  Ruthin,  North  Wales. 

London  Aoents- 

W.  BEST  and  SONS,  Henrietta-slreet,  Cavendish-square. 
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patronised  by  the  CROWN  PRINCESS  of  PRUSSIA,  the 
SULTAN  of  TURKEY,  and  the  NAWAB  NAZIM  of 
BENGAL. 

Sewing  machines 

OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION,  FROM  £2  2s. 

THE  ONLY  Shakespear. 

ESTABLISHMENT  IN  LONDON  Wheeler  and  Wilson. 

WHERE  THE  Agenoria. 

FACILITY  IS  AFFORDED  Grover  and  Baker. 

OF  Guelph. 

INSPECTING  AND  COMPARING  WiUcox  and  Gibbs. 

EVERY  Cleopatra. 

DESCRIPTION  OF  SEWING  MACHINES  Thomas. 

BEFORE  Howe. 

PURCHASING.  Weir,  &c. 

It  is  absurdly  claimed  for  almost  every  Machine,  of  whatever  description, 
that  it  is  superior  to  all  others,  for  all  purposes. 


Any  Machine  sold  by  them  may  be 

EXCHANGED 

After  one  month’s  trial,  for  any  kind,  without  charge  for  use. 

SMITH  and  CO.,  69  E  D  G  W  A  R  E-R  O  AD, 

AND 

4  CH ARLES-STREET,  SOHO,  LONDON. 

KINAHAN^S  .  LL  .  WHISK  Yv 

This  celebrated  and  most  delicious  old  mellow  spirit  Is  the  very 

CREAM  OF  IRISH  WHISKIES, 

in  quality  unrivalled,  perfectly  pure,  and  more  wholesome  than  the  finest 
Cognac  Brandy.  Note  the  Red  Seal,  Pink  Label,  and  Cork  branded 
“KINAHAN’S  .  LL  .  WHISKY.” 

WHOLESALE  DEPOT, 

20  GREAT  TITCHFIELO-STREET.  OXFORD-STREET;  W. 

FRAGRANT  SOAP. 

The  celebrated  “  United  Service  ”  Tablet  is  famed  for  its  delightful 
•  fragrance  and  beneficial  effect  on  the  skin. 

MANUFACTURED  BT 

J.  C.  and  J.  FIELD,  Patentees  of  the  Self -fitting  Candles. 

Sold  by  Chemists,  Oil  and  Italian  Warehousemen,  and  others. 

*•*  Use  no  other.  See  name  on  each  tablet. 

DINNEFORD’S  FLUID  MAGNESIA. 

The  Medical  Profession  for  Thirty  years  have  approved  of  this  pnre 
solution  of  Magnesia  as  the  best  remedy  for  ACIDITY  of  the  STOMACH, 
HEARTBURN,  HEADACHE,  GOUT,  and  INDIGESTION  ;  and  as  the 
best  mild  aperient  for  delicate  constitutions,  especially  adapted  for 
LADIES.  CHILDREN,  and  INFANTS. 

DINNEFORD  AND  CO., 

CHEMISTS, 

172  NEW  BOND-STREET,  LONDON, 
and  of  all  other  Chemists  throughout  the  world. 

LAZENBY  and  SON’S  PICKLES,  SAUCES,  and 

•  CONDIMENTS. 

E.  LAZENBY  and  SON,  sole  Proprietors  of  the  celebrated  Receipts,  and 
Manufacturers  of  the  Pickles,  Sauces,  and  Condiments  so  long  and  favour¬ 
ably  distinguished  by  their  name,  are  compelled  to  caution  the  public 
against  the  inferior  preparations  which  are  put  up  and  labelled  in  close 
imitation  of  their  goods,  with  a  view  to  mislead  the  public.— 92  Wigmore- 
Btreet,  Cavendish -square  (late  6  Edwards-street,  Portman  square),  and 
18  Trinity-street,  London,  E.C. 


le,  prepared 
s.  signed 


“  Elizabeth  Lazenby. 


TYENTOCRETE  ;  or,  TOOTH  POWDER  TABLETS, 

EJ  THE  MOST  AGREEIABLE  AND  PERFECT  EMBODIMENT 
OF  TOOTH  POWDER  EVER  INVENTED. 

Charming,  elegant,  attractive,  convenient,  cleanliness  Itself,  perfection  of 
comfort,  an  inexpensive  luxury.” 

Sold  by  all  Chemists  and  Perfumers,  price  28.  6d.  per  box. 
Wholesale  of  BARCLAY  and  SONS,  Farr ingdon- street;  and 
HOVENDEN  and  SONS,  Great  Marlborough-street. 

T)EAUTIFUL  and  PEARL-LIKE  TEETH,  Healthy 

Gums,  and  Fragrant  Breath,  can  only  be  procured  by  the  use  of 

^  ROWLAND’S  ODONTO, 

Nhich  has  been  for  the  last  seventy  years  highly  prized  by  the  thousands 
woo  have  used  it,  and  consider  it  the  only  Dentifrice  that  can  be  relied  on. 

2s.  9d.  per  Box. 

_  ROWLAND’S  MACASSAR  OIL 

rreserves.  Strengthens,  and  Beautifies  the  Human  Hair,.38.  6d.,78.,  10s.  fid. 
(family  bottles,  equal  to  four  small),  and  218.  per  bottle. 

,  ROWLAND’S  KALYDOR 

imparts  a  Radiant  Bloom  to  the  Complexion,  and  a  Softness  and  Delicacy 
to  the  Hands  and  Arms.  48.  6d.  and  Ss.  6d.  per  Bottle. 

Ask  any  Chemist  or  Perfumer  for  '*  Rowland’s  ”  Articles. 

XJOLLOWAY’S  PILLS  are  the  most  gentle,  yet  most 

effMtlve  aperients,  and  therefore  better  calcmated  for  a  family 
than  any  other  drug.  At  a  time  when  cholera  titreateus  to  invade 
111  dismal  havoc,  in  narrow  streets,  crowded  quarters, 

alwB.  houses,  tliese  purifying  Pills  are  particularly  useful.  They 

*toiiiach  right,  rouse  the  liver,  stimulate  the  kidneys,  and 
chrAB*i«  ^  cleanse  the  whole  system.  Holloway’s  Pills  are  most  useful  in 
hsUu  of  the  stomach,  induced  by  luxurious  living,  sedentary 

every  other  causes  Tliey  have  restored  the  emaciated  to  health,  after 
eniii&  ®®®“*  failed.  While  they  are  purifying  they  are  strength- 
wniie  regulating  they  are  increasing  nervous  and  muscular  powers. 


NEWCASTLE  DAILY  CHRONICLE. 

PUBLISHED  EVERY  MORNING.-— PRICE  ONE  PENNY. 

DAILY  aRCULATION  UPWABD8  OP 
4  0,0  0  0, 

Which  is  believed  to  be  the  largest  circulation  of  any  Provincial  Dally 
1  Newspaper. 

i  - 

NEWCASTLE  WEEKLY  CHRONICLE. 

(B8TABLI8HBD  1764.) 

PUBLISHED  EVERY  SATURDAY.— PRIUE  TWOPENCE. 

ATBUAOB  aRCULATION  UPWARDS  OP 

8  1,0  0  0. 

the  NEWCASTLE  DAILY  CHRONICLE  and  of  tho 
NEWCASTLE  WEEKLY  CHRONICLE  begs  to  direct  attention  to  tho 
following  declaration  as  to  the  circulation  of  these  two  newspapers. 

The  averse  circulation  of  the  NEWCASTLE  DaILY  CHRONICLE,  as 
declared  before  the  Right  Worshipful  the  Mayor  of  Ncwcastle-on-Tyne,  uo 
to  June  18th,  1873,  was  35,5.34. 

From  the  detailed  statement  herewith  aimexed  of  the  circulation  of  tho, 
NEWCASTLE  DAILY  CHRONICLE  since  that  date  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  average  circulation  is  upwards  of  40,000  copies  per  day,  which  it  Is 
believed  to  be  the  largest  circulation  of  any  provincial  daily  newspaper. 

The  circulation  of  the  NEWCASTLE  WEEKLY  CHRONKSlE  is 
upwards  of  31,000  copies  per  week,  and  it  is  believed  to  be  equal  to  any 
other  provincial  weekly  newspaper  published  at  the  same  price. 

CiBaJLATiON  OP  THB  NEWCASTLE  DAILY  CHRONICLE  and  op 
THE  NEWCASTLE  WEEKLY  CHRONICLE. 

DECLARATION  of  GEORGE  NESBITT,  Public  Accountant,  Fellow  of 
the  Manchester  Institute  of  Accountants : — 

I,  GEORGE  NESBITT,  of  11  Cross-street,  in  the  city  of  Manchester,  in 
the  county  of  Lancaster,  Public  Accountant,  do  solemnly  and  sincerely 
declare : — 

1.  That  I  have  had  produced  to  me,  and  have  examined,  all  the  publish¬ 

ing  books  ana  accounts,  and  the  invoices  and  receipts  for  paper 
supplied  bv  the  manufacturers,  from  the  Twenty-fourth  day  of 
March  to  the  Fourteenth  day  of  June,  1873,  to  the  proprietors  of  the 
NEWCASTLE  DAILY  CHRONICLE  and  the  NEWCASTLE 
WEEKLY  CHRONICLE  Newspapers,  which  are  printed  and  pub¬ 
lished  St  the  borough  and  county  or  Newcastle-upon-Tyne  and  else- 

2.  That  the’number  of  copies  of  the  NEWCASTLE  DAILY 


2,558,490. 

3.  That  the  said  number  of  2,558,490  copies  of  the  said  newspapers,  so 

printed  as  aforesaid,  gives  for  the  period  of  SevenW-two 
Days,  being  the  number  of  publishing  days  between  the  said 
Twenty-fourth  day  of  March  and  the  Fourt^th  day  of  Jane,  an 
average  of  35  534  copies  per  day. 

4.  That  the  number  of  copies  of  the  NEWCASTLE  WEEKLY 

CHRONICLE,  printed  and  published  at  the  Publishing  Office  in 
Westgate-road,  Newcastle-upon-Tyne  aforesaid,  from  and  with  the 
Twenty -ninth  day  of  March  to  and  with  the  Fourteenth  day  of  June, 
1873,  amounts  to  378,250. 

6.  That  the  said  nnmber  of  '378,250  copies  of  said  NEWCASTLE 


day  of  June,  an  average  of  31,521  copies  per  week. 

I  And  I  make  this  solemn  Declaration,  oontotenfioasly  believing  the  same 
to  be  true,  and  by  virtue  of  the  provisions  of  an  Act  made  and  passed  in 
the  sixth  year  of  the  reign  of  His  late  Majesty,  King' William  the  Fourth, 
intitutled,  An  Act  to  repeal  an  Act  of  the  present  Session  of  Parliament 
intituled  an  Act  for  the  more  Effectual  Abolition  of  Oaths  and  Affirmations 
taken  and  made  in  the  various  departments  of  the  State,  and  to  substitute 
declarations  in  lieu  thereof,  and  for  the  more  entire  suppression  of  volun¬ 
tary  and  extra-judicial  oaths  and  affidavits,  and  to  make  other  provisions 
for  the  abolition  of  unnecessary  oaths.” 

GEORGE  NESBIT,  F.M.I.A, 

Declared  at  the  Town  Hall,  Newcastle  upon-  Tyne  aforesaid,  this  Sixteenth 
day  of  June,  1873,  before  me. 

RICHD.  CAIL,  Mayor, 

One  of  her  Majesty’s  Justices  of  the  Peace  acting  in  and  for 
the  borough  and  county  of  Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 

The  Number  of  Copies  of 

THE  NEWCASTLE  DAILY  CHRONICLE 

Printed  during  the  week  commencing  June  16  was 

On  MONDAY .  June  16  ...  41,700 

On  TUESDAY .  June  17  ...  36,600 

On  WEDNESDAY  .  June  18  ...  36,250 

On  THURSDAY  .  June  19  ...  :i6,JOO 

On  FRIDAY  .  June  20  ...  37,600 

On  SATURDAY  .  June  21  ...  36,600 


Total  Number  for  Six  Issues 
The  Nnmber  of  Copies  of 

THE  NEWCASTLE  DAILY  CHRONICLE 
Printed  during  the  week  commencing  June  23  was 


224,760 


On  MONDAY . 

On  TUESDAY . 

On  WEDNESDAY  ... 
On  THURSDAY 

On  FRIDAY  . 

On  SATURDAY 

. Tune  23 

.  June  24 

.  June  25 

.  June  26 

.  June  27 

.  June  28 

...  40,000 

50,000 
...  53,000 

...  48,000 

40,000 
...  40,000 

Total  Number  for  Six  Issues 

271,000 

The  Number  of  Copies  of 

THE  NEWCASTLE  DAILY  CHRONICLE 

Printed  daring  the  week  commencing  J une  30  was 

On  MONDAY .  30  - 

On  TUESDAY  .  •{“  J  \  - 

On  SATURDAY  .  * 


Total  Number  for  Six  Issues  ...  i 
CniBF  PUBLT8HIirO  OfPICf— 

CHRONICLE-BUILDINGS,  NEWCASTLE-ON-TTNE. 


238,250 
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J^EFRIGERATORS  oi 

Ordinary  Construction. 
Inchea. 

23  hy  18  by  26  . £3  10 

27  by  22  by  30  .  i  5 

.34  by  24  by  .30  .  5  . 

40  by  24  by  30  .  6  10 

45  by  27  by  30  .  7  17 


PORTABLE  ICE-HOUSES. 


Patent  Ventilating  Ditto. 
tsst  Inches. 

22  by  20  by  29  . £4  4  . 

27  by  21  by  30  .  5  .5  . 

.33  by  22  by  31  .  6  10  . 

39  by  24  by  .32  .  7  13  . 

45  by  25  by  33  .  9  6 


60  by  27  by  34  .  10  15  . 

Patent  Ventilating,  with  w’ater  cistern  and  filter,  from  £6  58. ;  a  large 
Cabinet  ditto,  £17  58.;  Ice  Pails  or  Pots,  Ss.  Od.  to  308. ;  ditto  3IouId8,88  to 
14s. ;  ditto  Making  Machines,  £2  lOs.  to  £4. 


WILLIAM  S.  BURTON,  General  Furnishing  Ironmonger,  by  appoint¬ 
ment  to  H.  R.  H.  the  Prince  of  W ales,  sends  a  catalogue,  containing  upwards 
of  850  Illustrations  of  his  unrivalled  Stock,  with  Lists  of  Prices  and  Plans 
of  the  30  Large  Show  Rooms,  post  free.— 39  Oxford -street,  W.;  1,  1a,  2,  3, 
and  4  Nowman-street ;  4,  6,  and  0  Perry ’s-plac e ;  and  1  Newman-yard, 
W.  The  cost  of  delivering  goods  to  the  most  distant  parts  of  the 
United  Kingdom  by  Railway  is  trifling.  WILLIAM  S.  BURTON  will 
always  undertake  delivery  at  a  small  fixed  rate. 


1\/rACMILLAN’S  MAGAZINE.  No. 

ItX  SEPTEMBER.  Price  Is. 

CONTENTS  OF  THE  NUMBER  : 

1. — ‘‘PETRARCH  :  HIS  LIFE,  TIMES,  AND  WORKS.” 

3Iis8  IMiillimore. 

2.  -“A  PRINCESS  OF  THULE 


16; 


BLACKWOOD’S  MAGAZINE  for  SEPTEMBER,  1873. 

No.  DCXCV.  Price  23.  6d. 

CONTENTS*: 

HOW  JOHN  WAS  DRILLED. 

THE  PARISIANS.— Book  X. 

DON  CARLOS,  DUKE  OF  MADRID. 

MY  ACTIVE  SUBALTERN. 

LIBERTY,  EQUALITY,  FRATERNITY.— MR  JOHN  STUART 
BULL. 

THE  SPARROWS  OF  THE  TEMPLE.  By  H.  K. 

NEW  BOOKS. 

MEMOIR  AND  LETTERS  OF  SARA  COLEBIDOB. 

THE  LIFE  OF  OEOROE  OROTE. 

MISCELLANEOUS  AND  POSTHUMOUS  WORKS  OF  HENRY  THOMAS  BUCKLE. 
MONOGRAPHS. 

W.  BLACKWOOD  and  SONS,  Edinburgh  and  London. 


IT'RASER’S  MAGAZINE  for  SEPTEMBER,  being 

:  No.  XLV.  of  the  NEW  SERIES.  Edited  by  J.  A.  FROUDE,  M.A. 

CONTENTS  : 

A  POLICY  FOR  IRELAND. 

ST  PAUL’S  CATHEDRAL.  By  Charles  L.  Eastlake. 
MacCONGLINNY’S  VISION.  Translated  by  W.  M.  Hennessy. 

BIRDS  OF  THE  HUMBER.  By  the  Rev.  M.  G.  Watkins,  Bl.A. 
PRAYER,  MIRACLE,  AND  NATURAL  LAW. 

MRS  ARCHER  CLIVE. 

THE  CENTRAL  ASIAN  QUESTION. 

THE  STORY  OF  THE  WOODHOU.SELEE  GHOST. 

THE  PROTESTANT  RESTORATION  IN  FRANCE,  IN  THE  LAST 
CENTURY. 

London:  LONGMANS,  GREEN,  and  CO..  Paternoster-row. 

Now  ready,  price  6d., 

riiHE  REIGN  of  TERROR.  A  Letter  to  the  Right  Hon. 

X  W.  E.  GLADSTONE,  First  Blinister  of  the  Crown. 

*‘  The  people  of  England  are  taught  nothing  but  violence.” — John  Bright. 
PROVOST  and  CO.,  Ilenrietta-street,  Covent-garden. 


Just  published,  price  Gd., 

The  POPULATION  DIFFICULTY:  Its  Aspects  in 

Great  Britain  and  France.  By  C.  R.  DRYSDALE. 

BAILLIERE.  TINDALL,  and  COX,  20  King  William-street,  Strand. 
London. 

Just  published,  demy  8vo,  price  78.  Gd., 

A  COLLOQUY  on  the  UTILITARIAN  THEORY  of 

MORALS:  IVesented  in  BIr  W.  E.  II.  Lecky’s  ‘History  of  Kuro- 
nean  Blorals  from  Augustus  to  Charlemagne,'  By  HENRY  BLECKLY, 
Esq. 

London:  SIBIPKIN,  BIARSHALL,  and  CO. 

Warrington:  PERCIVAL  PEARSE,  8  Sankey-street. 


For 


Part  I.  By 


By  William  Black,  Author  of  ‘  The 
Strange  Adventures  of  a  Phaeton.’  Chapters  XVI.— XVIII. 
‘‘NEEDLEWORK  ” 

4. — ‘‘TIIU  NATIONAL  AGRICULTURAL  LABOURERS’  UNION.” 

By  the  Rev.  Edward  Girdlostone,  Canon  of  Bristol. 

5. — ‘‘BIY  TIBIE,  AND  WHAT  I’VE  DONE  WITH  IT.”  By  F.  C. 

Burnand.  Chapters  XXI.— XXIII. 

G.-‘‘ ANGLICAN  DEACONESSES.”  By  Bliss  Sewell. 

7.— ‘‘THE  PLACE  OF  EXETER  IN  ENGLISH  HISTORY.”  By  E.A. 
Freeman,  D.C.L. 


Now  ready  (One  Shilling),  No.  16-5, 

The  CORNHILL  magazine  for  SEPTEMBER. 

With  Illustrations  by  BI  ARCUS  STONE  and  GEORGE 
DU  BIAURIEK. 

YOUNG  BROWN.  (With  an  Illustration.)  Book  II.  VI.— Good  for 
Notlilng.  VII. — A  Recruit.  VIII.— So  Be  It.  IX.— The  Ten 
Pound  Note.  X  — Taken  into  Custody. 

Book  III.  I.— A  Fashionable  Wedding.  II.— The  Duchess  of  Court- 
hope.  III. — Blarquis  of  Kingsgear. 

THE  RINGED  PLANET. 

A  VISION  OF  CO.MMUNISBI:  a  Grotesque. 

JACK  AND  THE  BEAN-STALK. 

CO-OPERATIVE  STORES. 

PHYSICAL  EDUCATION. 

ZELDA’S  FORTUNE  (With  an  Illustration.)  VIIL— King  Cophetua. 
IX.— An  Episode.  X.— Miserrima. 

SMITH,  ELDER,  and  CO.,  15  Watcrloo-place. 


THE  POPULAR  NEW  NOVELS, 

AT  ALL  tllE  LLDItARIES. 


Novelette.' 


MONSIEUR  MAURICE  :  a  New 

And  other  Tales.  By  AMELIA  B.  EDWARDS,  Author  of  ‘bIh 
baha’8  History,’  Ac.  3  vols. 

FROM  BIRTH  to  BRIDAL.  By  Mrs  Day. 

‘‘  This  book  is  amusing  and  clever,  and  the  plot  is  admirably  dewlorwwi’ 
Vera  Harrison,  the  heroine,  is  acharming  character— life-like  and  loverhiT’’ 
—John  Bull. 

‘‘  Mrs  Day’s  sentiments  arc  always  lady-like  and  healthy,  and  she  shawn 
a  genuine  love  for  natural  beauty.” — John  Bull. 

The  THREE  OXONIANS.  By  Frank  Usher. 

”  A  very  readable  and  entertaining  novel.” — Observer. 

‘‘  A  capital  book,  far  above  tlie  average.” — John  Bull. 

‘‘An  ingenious  plot,  worked  out  witli  much  skill.”— Graphic, 

‘‘  There  is  genuine  merit  In  these  volumes.” — Sunday  Times. 


The  WRONG  MAN.  By  the 

ALFRED  MONTGOMERY.  2  vols..  218, 

LILIAN’S  PENANCE. 


Hon. 


By  the  Author  of 

commended  to  Blercy,’  ‘  First  in  the  Field.’  &c.  3  vols. 

“  A  remarkably  well- written  and  attractive  novel.”— John  Bull. 


Mrs 
^  Re- 


PENRUDDOCKE.  By  Hamilton  Aide,  Author 

of  ‘Rita,’  'The  Marstons,’  &c.  3  vols. 

“A  clever  and  interesting  book.” — Saturday  Review. 

"  A  very  pleasing  story.’ —Pall  Blall  Gazette. 

CROWN-H  ARDEN.  By  Mrs  Fuller.  3  vols. 

[Next  week. 

HURST  and  BLACKETT,  Publishers,  13  Great  Blarlborough-street. 


rj^HE 


FORTNIGHTLY  REVIEW  for 

Edited  by  JOHN  BIORLEY. 


SEPTEMBER. 


THE  LIBERAL  PARTY  AND  ITS  LEADERS.  By  Joseph  Cham- 
bcrlain. 

THE  STRUGGLE  FOR  NATIONAL  EDUCATION.  II.  By  the 
Editor. 

GREEK  BEAUTY  AND  MODERN  ART.  By  F.  W.  Cornish. 
POLITICAL  ECONOMY  IN  GERMANY.  By  Gustav  Cohn. 

THE  MILITARY  SIDE  OF  THE  COM3IUNE.  (Conclusion.)  By 
General  Cluseret. 

THE  PERCEPTION  OF  MUSICAL  FORM.  By  James  Sully. 

LADY  ANNA.  Chapters  XXI,  to  XXIV.  By  Anthony  Trollope. 
CRITICAL  NOTICES.  By  Edith  Simeox. 

CHAPMAN  and  HALL,  193  Piccadilly. 


CHARLES  READE'S  NEW  NOVEL. 


Now  ready,  in  3  vols.,  at  all  Libraries, 

SIMPLETON. 

A  STORY  OF  THE  DAY. 

BY  CHARLES  READE. 


DICKENS’  WORKS— HOUSEHOLD  EDITION.  * 


This  day  is  published, 

LITTLE  DORRIT. 

BY  CHARLES  DICKENS. 

FORMING  THE  NEW  VOLUME  OF  THE  HOUSEHOLD  EDITION  OF 
MR  DICKENS’  WORKS. 

With  58  Illustrations  by  J.  MAHONEY. 

Cloth  gilt,  48. ;  in  stiff  wrapper,  38, 


CHAPMAN  and  HALL,  193  Piccadilly. 


TO  INVESTORS. 


DIVIDENDS  10  TO  20  PEE  CENT.  PEE  ANNUM 

FOR  SAFE  AND  PROFITABLE  INVESTMENTS. 

SHARP’S  INVESTMENT  CIRCULAR, 

SEPTEMBER  NU-MBER  now  ready  (Twelve  Pages),  post-free, 
CAPITALISTS,  SHAREHOLDERS,  INVESTORS,  TRUSTEES, 
Will  find  the  above  Investment  Circular  a  safe,  valuable  guide,  containing 
most  reliable  information  to  Investors.  . 

It  contains  all  the  best  paying  and  safest  Stock  and  Share  InyestmeB^w 
the  day,  with  Market  Prices,  Reports,  Dividends,  &c.  &c.  Safe 
in  English  and  Foreign  Railways,  Debentures,  Banks,  Mines,  rore^ 
Bonds,  American  and  Colonial  Stocks,  Telegraph  and  Misceiian 
Shares,  &c. 

MESSRS  SHARP  &  CO., 

STOCK  and  SHARE  BROKERS.  33  POULTRY,  LONDON. 

Established  1852.  «  q 

Bankers:  London  and  Westminster,  Lothbury,  LoNPoy?  • 

To  INVESTORS.— Now  Ready,  PENNINGTON 
and  CO.’S  MONTHLY  RECORD  of  INVESTMLNl^ 
taining  an  Exhaustive  Review  of  the  British  and  ^orejgn 


Printed  bv  CHARLES  W.  REYNELL,  at  16  Little  Pulteney-street,  in  the  Parish  of  St  James’s,  Westminster,  and  PuWisbcd  by 
EDWARD  DALLOW,  at  7  Southampton-street,  Strand,  London,  in  the  County  of  Middlesex. —Saturday,  August  30,  iom- 


